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Conrad’s exhaustive exploration of the imagery of Heart of 
Darkness accounts for its atmosphere, the ‘‘sinister resonances’’ 
of its symbols. The title of course sets the tone-color for the whole. 
Darkness is the unfathomable and the impenetrable; the savage, 
prehistoric past; the center of Africa, of the earth itself, even 
of man’s consciousness, echoing from time to time passages from 
Dante’s Inferno or Vergil’s description of the underworld in the 
sixth book of the Aeneid.t In one of his letters Conrad remarks 
that to create a story ‘‘you must cultivate your poetic faculty .. . 
You must search the darkest corners of your heart . . . for the 
image.”’ 

As Marlow explores the spaces of the dark continent, he probes 
the depths of his unknown self to discover what is real. Leonard 
F. Dean observes: ‘‘ Essentially the problem is the relation and dis- 
parity between appearance and reality, and hence the nature, the 
need, and the value of illusion.’ Only through self-knowledge 
can man realize the ‘‘idea,’’ the ‘‘illusion’’ which will save him from 
the dark powers he has faced within his being, and it is this 
need of ethical recognition that forces Marlow to search out his 
own hidden affinity with Kurtz, the alter ego who is his accusing 
conscience. 


1See Lillian Feder, ‘‘Marlow’s Descent into Hell,’’ Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction, 1x (1955), 280-292; and Robert O. Evans, ‘‘Conrad’s Underworld,’’ 
Modern Fiction Studies, 11 (1956), 56-62. 

2 Dean, ‘‘Tragic Pattern in Conrad’s ‘The Heart of Darkness,’’’ College 
English, v1 (1944), 100. 
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The setting of these adventurous and moral quests is the great 
jungle to which the story leads for its resolution. As a symbol 
the forest encloses all, for it is the heart of the African journey 
where Marlow enters the dark cavern of his own heart. Through the 
jungle, like a mighty pulse beating simultaneously with primitive 
and modern rhythms of savagery and commerce, the deadly Congo 
snakes to link itself with the sea and all other rivers of darkness 
and light, with the tributaries and source of man’s being on earth. 
As will appear, it even becomes an image of a vast catacomb of 
evil, in which Kurtz dies but from which Marlow emerges spiritually 
reborn. 

By such means does Conrad transform a tale that on one level 
of meaning is a travelogue telling of the economic exploitation of the 
Belgian Congo into a story with a profound theme—‘‘the theme,’’ 
says Albert Guerard, ‘‘of initiation and moral education, . . . of pro- 
gress through temporary reversion and achieved self-knowledge, .. . 
of man’s exploratory descent into the primitive sources of being.’” 
How aptly this comment sums up Heart of Darkness is further 
suggested by a remark of Conrad’s own: ‘‘The artist descends 
within himself, and in that lonely region of stress and strife, if he be 
deserving and fortunate, he finds the terms of his appeal.’’ As the 
teller of the story, Marlow thus becomes far more than a literary 
device to gain versimilitude or shift points of narrative view. 
He is Conrad himself, for Heart of Darkness is based upon his 
experiences along the upper Congo in 1890, where, after trudging 
250 miles of jungle, he became mate of a tiny sternwheeler and sailed 
to an Inner Station for ivory. Hence Marlow is both Conrad and all 
men who have taken the ‘‘night journey”’ into the primeval depths 
of their own and their racial consciousness. He has ‘‘voyaged 
alone among the temptations which entangle man in time,’”* having 
to pay a price for his traffic with evil by telling two lies, one to the 
clerk of the company at the Central Station, the other to Kurtz’s 
Intended. At the end, released from his fleshly ties, he ‘‘ceased his 
narration, sat apart, indistinct and silent, in the pose of the medi- 
tating Buddha.’’ W.B. Stein writes: ‘‘A vision of spiritual reality 
is framed in the Buddha tableaux,’’ and adds: 


The symbolic consecration to the ideal of Buddhahood constitutes the refine- 
ment of the experience in the heart of darkness. Whatever spiritual implica- 
tions one finds in the story must be based on the tableaux. In effect, we have 


3 Joseph Conrad, Heart of Darkness and The Secret Sharer, ed. Albert J. 
Guerard (New York, 1956), p. 14. 

4 William Bysshe Str'n, ‘‘ The Lotus Posture and ‘The Heart of Darkness,’ ’’ 
Modern Fiction Studi « 11 (1956-57), 236. 
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journeyed along ‘‘the way of the Bodhisattva.’’ We have stood on the brink of 
time and eternity with Kurtz and Marlow, and we have seen the latter transcend 
this pair of opposites. We have also witnessed his triumph over inward suffering 
and toil. Although qualified to enter nirvana, like the true Bodhisattva, 
Marlow remains in the world to work for the salvation of all people. In 
his stage of enlightenment he teaches what his descent into the a 
fections of the human soul has taught him—egoless compassion. Cancelling 
out all personal desire and fear, he has made available to humanity the 
gift of complete renunciation. To every suffering, striving creature, trapped in 
i the karmic processes (enslavement to matter), he offers the inexhaustible 
wisdom of selflessness.5 

Although these observations upon the oriental ideal of selflessness 
signified in Marlow’s posture during narration are fundamental in 
apprehending the spiritual outcome of Heart of Darkness, certainly 
they do not include all its moral meanings. Perhaps just as funda- 
mental to apprehension of them is Conrad’s way of complicated 
presentation, a method that deepens the perspectives of his imagery 
as he foreshadows, suggests, works with an exhaustive steadiness 
toward the inner core of his own apprehension. ‘‘As a matter 
of fact,’’ he wrote Richard Curle regarding his complicated 
presentations, 
the thought for effects is there ... (often at the cost of mere directness of, 
narrative), and can be detected in my unconventional grouping and perspective, 
which is purely temperamental and wherein almost all my ‘art’ consists. 
This, I suspect, has been the difficulty the critics felt in classifying it as roman- 
tic or realistic. Whereas, as a matter of fact, it is fluid, depending on group- 
ing (sequence) which shifts, and on the changing lights giving varied effects 
of perspective. 

It is in those matters gradually, but never completely, mastered that the 
history of my books really consists. Of course the plastic matter of this group- 
ing and of those lights has its importance, since without it the actuality of that 
grouping and lighting could not be made evident... . (July 14, 1923) 

It would follow from this statement that Conrad’s technique of 
presentation is a basic principle in his meaning. ‘‘For him,’’ says 
Robert Penn Warren, ‘‘the very act of composition was a way of 
knowing, a way of exploration.’’* To disclose the significance of 
this technique requires first the elucidation of a particular image, 
that of the ‘‘whited sepulchre’’ with its correlative image of the 
dead bones inside, and second exploration of the implications of 
Time in the story. In conclusion will be offered comment upon its 
tragic outcome. 

The metaphor of the whited sepulchre entombing dead men’s 
bones interpenetrates both the narrative theme of economic ex- 
ploitation and the archetypal theme of Marlow’s exploration of 
himself. The significances of the figure also combine with the 


5 Stein, pp. 236-237. 
6 Joseph Conrad, Nostromo, ‘‘Introduction,’’ by Robert Penn Warren 


(New York, 1951), p. xxxix. 
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motif of moral purification in the Buddha posture so as ironically 
to blend Christian morality into its oriental religious implications. 
Indeed, the complexities of Conrad’s presentation of the sepulchre 
image admirably illustrate what he means by the ‘‘ plastic matter’’ 
of his fluid grouping, with the changing lights that give it perspec- 
tive. 

The source of this image is Christ’s indictment of the Pharisees in 
Matthew, 23. 27-28: ‘‘Woe unto you, seribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
erites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and of 
all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto 
men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.’’ The ancient 
Jews were accustomed to whitewash their tombs so that passersby 
would not accidentally be defiled by touching them. Hence the 
Pharisees were outwardly attractive but rotten within. In the 
strongest language he ever used, Christ reproved them for the false 
righteousness that covered their inward wickedness. In short, the 
warning here is against those evils which make modern Christians 
as contemptible as were the scribes and Pharisees themselves. More- 
over, as the passage in Matthew emphasizes, the tombs contained 
dead men’s bones, an image that Conrad turns to curiously effective 
use in Heart of Darkness. To perceive the effectiveness of the 
figures of the tomb and bones, however, requires illustration of their 
function in the story. 


Brussels, Marlow tells his listeners, ‘‘always makes me think of a 
whited sepulchre,’’ an observation that contrasts blackness (the 
‘*knitters of black wool,’’ for example) with whiteness so as to pro- 
duce a nightmarish chiaraseuro. Yet these contrasts, which parallel 
the description of central Africa—a white patch on the maps of his 
childhood but a heart of darkness now that modern conquerors have 
pillaged it—are resolved in the irony attaching to the whiteness. Like 
a tomb, the city also is of the dead, dark within though deceptively 
fair without, for its people are hypocrites who righteously profess 
that their greedy killing is in the name of civilized progress. The 
knitters of black wool are like Fates weaving a web of heartless des- 
tiny ; the dying slave in the grove of death wears a white rag about 
his neck, ‘‘ white worsted’’ woven on the looms of capitalism, at once 
a sign of his subjugation and of the hopelessness strangling him. 
Thus the implications are perfectly clear:| exploitation is conducted 
by modern Pharisees whom moral men should abhor. Their evil is 
paradoxically signified by both whiteness and blackness; from their 
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‘‘whited’’ modern cities they trek into darkest Africa as heartless 
Pilgrims of conquest. At the end of the story these polarities are 
carried forward into their tomblike city, to Brussels, the home of the 
Intended, which is ‘‘ between the tall houses of a street as still and 
decorous as a well-kept alley in a cemetery. ...’’ As Marlow entered 
her house: ‘‘The dusk was falling. . . . The tall marble fireplace 
had a cold and monumental whiteness. A grand piano stood mas- 
sively in a corner; with dark gleams on the flat surfaces like a 
somber and polished sarcophagus.’’ Moreover, the light gathers 
palely upon her forehead: ‘‘This fair hair, this pale visage, this 
pure brow, seemed surrounded by an ashy halo from which the dark 
eyes looked out at me.’’ The whole effect of Conrad’s description of 
her is disearnate. While she and Marlow talked, ‘‘with every word 
spoken the room was growing darker and only her forehead, smooth 
and white, remained illumined by the unextinguishable light of be- 
lief and love [for Kurtz].’’ Her faith in him was so strong that 
Marlow ‘‘ perceived she was one of those creatures that are not the 
playthings of Time. For her he had died only yesterday.’’ Con- 
rad’s use of whiteness is symbolic here of timeless purity and fi- 
delity, in direct contrast to the adjective ‘‘whited’’ in the sepulchre 
image or to ‘‘ white worsted’’ as a sign for vicious capitalism. Yet 
her house is a tomb in the midst of tombs, her fireplace whitely 
monumental, her piano like a sarcophagus. But her fidelity keeps 
her from sinking into temporality, the sphere of the earthly, im- 
permanent and primitive into which Kurtz has lapsed. Conrad’s 
ambivalent use of whiteness and contrasting shades of dark creates 
changing lights of marginal tone-color that are essential to his ad- 
justment of narrative focus. 

During his sea trip down the African coast the tomb and bones 
figure appears and reappears. Marlow says: ‘‘We called at... 
places with farcical names, where the merry dance of death and 
trade goes on in a still and earthly atmosphere as of an overheated 


catacomb .. .; in and out of rivers, streams of death in life, whose 
banks were rotting into mud... . It was like a weary pilgrimage 
amongst hints for nightmares.’’ At the first Company Station 


thirty miles up the Congo, an overturned railway truck, he says, 
‘looked as dead as the carcass of some animal.’’ Of the blacks in 
the chain gang, Marlow adds, ‘‘I could see every rib, the joints of 
their limbs were like knots in a rope... .’’ In the grove of death, 
‘‘T saw a face near my hand. The black bones reclined at full 
length with one shoulder against the tree, and slowly the eyelids rose 
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and the sunken eves looked up at me, enormous and vacant, a kind 
of blind, white flicker in the depths of the orbs, which died out 
slowly.’’ Through progressive association these descriptions de- 
velop out of the original images of the sepulchre and bones as they 
subtly merge into figures of decay and mortality and as their appli- 
cation sometimes shifts from the exploiters to the exploited. 

Africa becomes one vast catacomb of evil, in which the men of the 
Central Station are emigrated Pharisees who 


wandered here and there with their absurd long staves in their hands, like a lot 
of faithless Pilgrims bewitched inside a rotten fence. The word ‘ivory’ rang 
in the air, was whispered, was sighed. You would think they were praying to 
it. A taint of imbecile rapacity blew through it all, like a whiff from some 
corpse. . . . However, they were all waiting—all the sixteen or twenty pilgrims 
of them—for something. . . . There was an air of plotting about that station, 
but nothing came of it of course. It was as unreal as everything else—as the 
philanthropic pretense of the whole concern, as their talk, as their government, 
as their show of work. The only real feeling was a desire to get appointed to a 
trading post where ivory was to be had, so that they could earn percentages. 
They intrigued and slandered and hated each other only on that account... . 


In the atmosphere of this setting Marlow lies to the clerk, who pre- 
viously had asked him leading questions as to his acquaintances in 
‘the sepulchral city’’ of Brussels: 


I would not have gone so far as to fight for Kurtz, but I went for him near 
enough to a lie. You know I hate, detest, and can’t bear a lie, not because I 
am straighter than the rest of us, but simply because it appalls me. There is 
a taint of death, a flavor of mortality in lies—which is exactly what I hate and 
detest in the world—what I want to forget. It makes me miserable and sick, 
like biting something rotten would do. Temperament, I suppose. Well, I went 
near enough to it by letting the young fool there believe anything he liked to 
imagine as to my influence in Europe. I became in an instant as much of a 
pretense as the rest of the bewitched pilgrims. 


Thus Marlow’s lying, both to the agent here and later to Kurtz’s 
Intended, has ‘‘a taint of death’’ about it and, in making him ‘‘a 
pretense,’’ links him with the hypocrites. 

Throughout Heart of Darkness, then, Conrad’s contrcviling imagi- 
nation manipulates the evocation of atmosphere by means of specific 
images, but these images do not remain static. They become fluid, 
variable, mutually interrelated. The reader’s imagination must 
precipitate out their symbolic meanings and functions, as well as the 
conceptions with which these meanings and functions are associated. 
Conrad once wrote: 


A work of art is very seldom li:nited to one exclusive meaning and not neces- 
sarily tending to a definite conclusion. And this for the reason that the 
nearer it approaches art, the more it acquires a symbolic character. This state- 
ment may surprise you, who may imagine that I am — to the Symbolist 
School of poets or prose writers. Theirs, however, is only a literary proceeding 
against which I have nothing to say. I am concerned here with something much 
larger. .. . So I will only call your attention to the fact that the symbolic con- 
ception of a work of art has this advantage, that it makes a triple ap cover- 
ing the whole field of life. All great creations of literature have been 
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symbolic, and in that way have gained in complexity, in power, in depth and in 
beauty. ... As to precision of images and analysis my artistic conscience is at 
rest. I have given all the truth that is in me.... But as to ‘final effect’ my 
conscience has nothing to do with that. It is the critic’s affair to bring 
to its contemplation his own honesty, his sensibility and intelligence.? 


Contributing to this ‘‘final effect’’ in Heart of Darkness is Con- 
rad’s conception of Time. Marlow says: 


Going up that river was like traveling back to the earliest beginnings of the 
world, when vegetation rioted on the earth and the big trees were kings. An 
empty stream, a great silence, an impenetrable forest. The air was warm, thick, 
heavy, sluggish. There was no joy in the brilliance of sunshine. The lon 
stretches of the waterway ran on, deserted, into the gloom of overshadowe 
distances. On silvery sandbanks hippos and alligators sunned themselves side 
by side. The broadening waters flowed through a mob of wooded islands; you 
lost your way on that river as you would in a desert, and butted all day lon 
against shoals, trying to find the channel, till you thought yourself bewitch 
and cut off forever from everything you had known once—somewhere—far 
away—in another existence perhaps. There were moments when one’s past 
came back to one, as it will sometimes, when you have not a moment to spare 
to yourself; but it came in the shape of an unrestful and noisy dream, remem- 
bered with wonder amongst the overwhelming realities of this strange world 
of plants, and water, and silence. And this stillness of life did not in the 
least resemble a peace. It was the stillness of an implacable force brooding 
over an inscrutable intention.’ It looked at you with a vengeful aspect. 


As the steamer went up the Congo, Marlow and his companions 
‘‘were wanderers on prehistoric earth .. .’’: 


We could have fancied ourselves the first of men taking possession of an ac- 
cursed inheritance. ... The steamer toiled along slowly on the edge of a black 
and incomprehensible frenzy. The prehistoric man was cursing us, praying to 
us, welcoming us—who could tell? . .. We could not understand . because 
we were traveling in the night of the first ages, of those ages that are gone, 
leaving hardly a sign—and no memories. .. . 

Yes, it was ugly enough; but if you were man enough you would admit to 
yourself that there was in you just the faintest trace of a response to the ter- 
rible frankness of that noise, a dim suspicion of there being a meaning in it 
which you—you so remote from the night of the first ages—could com- 


7 Quoted by William York Tindall, The Literary Symbol (New York, 1955), 
87. 


. 8F. R. Leavis justly accuses Conrad of certain artistic failures in 
Heart of Darkness (The Great Tradition, Chapter IV, ‘‘Joseph Conrad’’ 
[Garden City, 1954], pp. 212-223). He finds some of Conrad’s comments in the 
story either interpositions, or, worse, intrusions. I hope that in some measure, 
however, my treatment of the symbolic imagery will make it easier to accept 
most of the comments as artistic contributions to the atmosphere. They are 
often a kind of poetical gloss and give a certain verisimilitude to the mysterious 
aura hanging over some of the passages that Mr. Leavis sees as a mystery but 
which to him remain a mystery. For example, he finds such words as ‘‘ inscru- 
table’’ overworked; they ‘‘muffle’’ Conrad’s effect. 

An ‘‘implacable force’’ is unappeasable, unforgiving; it broods over 
an unfathomable purpose which Marlow must try to penetrate. The stillness 
of the river life masks a seething violence in that it does not ‘‘resemble a 
peace.’’ The mystery here arises partly out of hidden tension, the unfathomable 
meaning of the great river upon which Marlow is suspended, ** bewitched, ’’ 
as if in ‘‘another existence.’’ The mysteries of evil and temporal beginnings 
in Africa are merged into the hint of a personification of it which seemed 
to look at Marlow ‘‘with a vengeful aspect.’’ The effect of this and of similar 

s is clear enough if it is interpreted in the whole context of the 


passage: 
tale’s symbolic imagery. 
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prehend. And why not? The mind of man is capable of anything—because 
everything is in it, all the past as well as the future. What was there after 
all? Joy, fear, sorrow, devotion, valor, rage—who can tellf—but truth—truth 
stripped of its cloak of time. 

And as Marlow adds parenthetically regarding his cannibal crew: 
‘*T don’t think a single one of them had any clear idea of time, as 
we at the end of countless ages have. They still belonged to the be- 
ginnings of time—had no inherited experience to teach them as it 
were. .. .”’ They are like unborn children still immersed in the 
womb of time, the heart of the darkness from which civilized man 
has sprung. They are primitives, primeval in being the first in time, 
primordial in being the first created. They are therefore temporally 
linked to modern white men, but the white man must release himself 
from the bondage signified in exploitation and moral reversion by 
transcending the selfish and sensual. He must resist the primitive 
impulse, for time is not discrete instants, but awareness of the in- 
terpenetrating continuum of the past present and future which pro- 
duces dream-consciousness. The nightmarishness suspends Marlow 
in an ageless, fluminal journey into the night of his racial past. 

In the mind of man is ‘‘all the past as well as the future’’; it is 
this conception of man’s phylogenetic consciousness which points up 
Kurtz’s lack of restraint, the tragic flaw which precipitates him 
into degradation. Of the heads on the palings in front of Kurtz’s 
house, Marlow says: ‘‘They only showed that Mr. Kurtz lacked re- 
straint in the gratification of his various lusts. . . . there was some- 
thing wanting in him—some small matter which, when the pressing 
need arose, could not be found under his magnificent eloquence. 
Whether he knew of this deficiency himself I can’t say. I think the 
knowledge came to him at last—only at the very last.’’ After es- 
eaping from the steamboat cabin to join the Walpurgisnacht in the 
jungle, Kurtz is followed by Marlow. Upon reaching him, Marlow 
says: ‘‘I tried to break the spell—the heavy, mute spell of the 
wilderness—that seemed to draw him to its pitiless breast by the 
awakening of forgotten and brutal instincts, by the memory of grat- 
ified and monstrous passions. This alone, I was convineed, had driven 
him out to the edge of the forest, to the bush, towards the gleam of 
fires, the throb of drums, the drone of weird incantations ; this alone 
had beguiled his unlawful soul beyond the bounds of permitted as- 
pirations.’’ Marlow’s attempt to break the hold of the wilderness 
upon Kurtz, however, happens only after he has divorced the 
rhythms of his own life from the pulsations of primeval savagery: 
‘And I remember,’’ he remarks at the climax in the jungle, ‘‘1 
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confounded the beat of the drum with the beating of my heart, and 
was pleased at its calm regularity.’’ 

As the boat ran swiftly down the Congo out of the heart of dark- 
ness, ‘‘Kurtz’s life was running swiftly too, ebbing out of his heart 
into the sea of inexorable time. . . . The shade of the original Kurtz 
frequented the bedside of the hollow sham, whose fate it was to be 
buried presently in the mold of primeval earth. But both the dia- 
bolic love and the unearthly hate of the mysteries it had penetrated 
fought for the possession of that soul satiated with primitive emo- 
tions, avid of lying fame, of sham distinction, of all the appearances 
of success and power.’’ It is truth that is eternal, that must be 
‘‘stripped of its cloak of time.’’ This Kurtz does when he finally 
exclaims at the horror of his self-realization. ‘‘His was the in- 
conceivable mystery of a soul that knew no restraint, no faith, and 
no fear, yet struggling blindly with itself.’’ Of him, says Marlow, 
‘*T saw on that ivory face the expression of somber pride, of ruthless 
power, of craven terror.’’ Kurtz suggests Satan himself as well as 
a bewitched Pilgrim who has sought a materialistic mecca, Mr. 
Eliot’s hollow man, the modern Pharisee. | Marlow set out on his 
adventure from a sepulchral city inhabited by Pharisees; he was 
accompanied up the river by them in their guise as Pilgrims; as his 
night journey reached its climax and he confronted himself in 
ethical recognition, he saw Kurtz as the exaggerated projection of 
all who relinquish their ideals to regress into bodily and temporal 
enslavement. Marlow on the other hand is freed from time and 
matter by his insight. Eventually too he must return to the 
sepulchral city to lie to the Intended. Paradoxically, however, hav- 
ing been tainted by the evils of his journey, Marlow finally reaches 
a state of selfless purification.| Yet to be free he has to travel back in 
time, far into the depths of his own and of his racial consciousness 
as he simultaneously penetrates the space of an unknown world and 
descends toward the center of the earth. The journey itself occurs 
upon a river of time, the endless ebb and flow of rivers like the dark 
Congo or those of light like the Thames, upon which the story is 
being told, and from which ‘‘Hunters for gold or pursuers of 
fame... had gone out on that stream, bearing the sword, and often 
the torch, messengers of the might within the lend, bearers of a spark 
from the sacred fire.’’ In part Kurtz’s tragedy is that he bore no 
sacred spark, that after writing an idealistic essay upon primitives 
he could conclude: ‘‘Exterminate all the brutes!’’ His role in the 
conquest of the earth was a mockery because it was redeemed by no 
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‘*idea’’ at the back of it. He became the image of what he sought: 
‘*The wilderness had patted him on the head, and, behold, it was 
like a ball—an ivory ball, it had caressed him, and—lo!—he had 
withered ; it had taken him, loved him, embraced him, got into his 
veins, consumed his flesh, and sealed his soul to its own by the in- 
conceivable ceremonies of some devilish initiation.’’ He looked like 
the grimacing, symbolic heads atop the posts about his house. When 
first Marlow saw him, his bony head nodding with grotesque jerks, 
‘He looked at least seven feet long.’’ ‘‘I could see the cage of his 
ribs all astir,’’ Marlow continues, ‘‘the bones of his arm waving. 
It was as though an animated image of death carved out of old 
ivory had been shaking his hand with menaces at a motionless 
crowd of men made of dark and glittering bronze.’’ Had El Greco 
painted a distortedly elongated anti-Christ, Kurtz could not be more 
effectively drawn. Ivory, bone, a hollow man with a dark heart, 
gifted with eloquence, but lacking restraint—yet no Faustian fool, 
because ‘‘no fool ever made a bargain for his soul with the devil.’’ 
The world of time is cloaked by appearances which hide the 
reality, the truth. In search of reality, Marlow faces the shadows 
of nightmares. His dream-sensations seem to suspend him in a 
shadowland of apparitions. While the steamboat was anchored in 
the Congo, ‘‘The living trees, lashed together by the creepers and 
every living bush of-the undergrowth, might have been changed into 
stone. It was not sleep—it seemed unnatural, like a state of trance.’’ 
In such a setting and in such a mental state, Marlow’s moral choice 
between Kurtz and the manager becomes ‘‘a choice of nightmares,’’ 
for in the latter’s company, says Marlow, ‘‘It seemed to me I had 
never breathed an atmosphere so vile, and I turned mentally to 
Kurtz for relief—positively for relief. It is strange how I accepted 
this unforseen partnership, this choice of nightmares forced upon me 
in the tenebrous land invaded by these mean and greedy phantoms.’’ 
Yet Marlow’s choice was inevitable, for Kurtz’s ery, the horror! 
‘‘was an affirmation, a moral victory paid for by innumerable de- 
feats, by abominable terrors, by abominable satisfactions. But it 
was a victory. That is why he remained loyal to Kurtz to the last.’’ 
To Marlow ‘‘the meaning of an episode was not inside like a 
kernel but outside, enveloping the tale which brought it out only as 
a glow brings out a haze, in the likeness of one of these misty halos 
that sometimes are made visible by the spectral illumination of 
moonshine.’’ Hence Conrad’s ‘‘complicated presentations’’ have 
fundamental functions: the interplay of their imagery gives rise to 
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the resonances of the recorded events—tomb, whiteness, blackness 
and darkness, bones, ivory, Time, nightmare, all contribute in their 
various meanings and overtones to a full understanding of Kurtz’s 
tragedy and Marlow’s journey in search of himself. They overlay 
and underlie the natural, just as the supernatural and the Hellish 
are above and below the snakelike river of Africa winding over the 


earth—flat on its map, penetrating a darkly passionate land. In _ 


short, they give Heart of Darkness dimension. Time and space, 
light and darkness, the dream and the night journey, bones and ivory 
(which is dental bone), the river, all are manipulated into symbolic 
relationships. 

Kurtz figuratively becomes ivory, the image of his materialistic 
dedication and the symbol of his failure. The carved balls on the 
posts—the only image in the story Conrad specifically calls sym- 
bolie—signify one who looks like the heads of those he has murdered, 
bony death’s heads entombed in the primeval darkness of the 
African catacomb, from whose labyrinth no moral thread leads to 
the light. Kurtz, whose journey ends in night, is in a sepulchre of 
his own making, for his earlier appearance of righteousness has 
disappeared along with his fleshly vestments. As a living skeleton 
he is the uncleanness within, a ‘‘disinterred body.’’ The original 
image of the sepulechre Conrad has subtly worked forward so that 
what gave rise to perspectives upon Kurtz’s spiritual death in the 
body of his life reveals him as the cenotaph of his better self. Con- 
rad’s method, then, rarely starts with the symbol. Rather it creates 
its atmosphere out of images in their implications. He works from 
a luminous periphery toward a central meaning, rather than from a 
center outward through static or conventionally arbitrary symbols. 

The foregoing discussion, I think, should arouse one’s suspicions 
of any simple interpretation of Heart of Darkness as tragedy. 
Leonard Dean remarks: 


It is Marlow rather than Kurtz who returns to affirm his faith in the Intended. 
This is unsatisfactory because Marlow has only observed Kurtz’s horror. His 
somewhat parallel sickness is an inadequate substitute for Kurtz’s complete 
disillusionment. In fact, Marlow’s moral insight appears to be nearly as 
penetrating at the beginning of his journey as at the end. It was perhaps in- 
evitable, given his artistic function, that he should be a static character.® 


It is not true, however, that Marlow has merely been an observer of 
Kurtz or that his character is static. ‘‘Being alone in the wilder- 
ness, ... [Kurtz’s soul] had looked within itself, and by heavens’ I 
tell you, it had gone mad, I had—for my sins, I suppose—to go 


® Dean, ‘‘Tragic Pattern,’’ p. 104. 
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through the ordeal of looking into myself.’’ Kurtz is his double 
whom he must face in order to know himself, and he has been 
tainted by the evil which he must learn before he can transcend it, 
for circumstances tempt him into becoming a Pharisaical Pilgrim. 
Nevertheless he finally puts away bondage to the flesh, to worldly 
ends. The irony of his lie to the Intended is in his choice of com- 
passion for her at the price of the lie, instead of justice to Kurtz at 
the price of cruelty to the Intended. ‘‘Hadn’t... [Kurtz] wanted 
only justice?’’ If a lie were merely a peccadillo, if telling the truth 
were but a small virtue as Mr. Dean also maintains, his analysis 
would stand up.’® If, on the other hand, a lie, because it ‘‘has a 
taint of death, a flavor of mortality,’’ signifies Marlow’s hateful 
association with modern Pharisees who are whited sepulchres, then 
it likewise signifies the evils of modern exploitation in the guise of 
civilized progress. Marlow, then, resolves his dilemma by a ‘‘true 
lie’’ because the literal truth, Kurtz’s last words, ‘‘ would have been 
too dark—too dark altogether. . . .’’ His lie affirms the ‘‘idea,’’ a 
moral significance beyond himself, a value which Conrad ealls an 
‘‘illusion.’’ In Conrad’s philosophical view of man’s moral responsi- 
bility, traditionally absolute values are relative to their ethical sig- 
nificance ; a lesser ethical value must yield to a greater one, often at 
a moral price. Only in this sceptical framework of necessary ‘‘illu- 
sions’’ can the outcome of Heart of Darkness fairly be interpreted. 

Support for this assertion is found in Wilfred S. Dowden’s 
remarks: 


In the end Marlow could not tell this woman the truth about Kurtz. His 
last words, said Marlow, were the young woman’s name. To tell her what he 
had actually said ‘‘ would have been too dark—too dark altogether,’’ would have 
opened the bleakness of his heart to her view; and she would have known the 
depths to which he had sunk. 

She would also have seen something more sinister, for she would have seen 
that which Kurtz had perceived even before he reached the debased state in 
which Marlow found him. Kurtz had expressed his perception in a painting 
which he had left at one of the stations before he went into the heart of the 
Dark Continent. This painting was a ‘‘sketch in oils, on a panel, ——— 
a woman, draped and blindfolded, carrying a lighted torch. The backgroun 
was somber—almost black. The movement of the woman was stately and the 
effect of the torchlight on the face was sinister’’ . . . Significantly, Mar- 
low saw this painting in the light of a single candle. The sketch only in- 
creased the mystery of Kurtz at the time, and prompted Marlow to make 
further inquiries about the agent. When the darkness surrounding Kurtz 
is partially dispelled, however, the reader (and perhaps Marlow) sees what 
Kurtz intended the painting to mean; it symbolizes mankind, groping blindly 
through the darkness of his existence, seeking his way with what light civiliza- 
tion can offer. But this light also emphasizes the somber, sinister nature of man, 


10 Dean, p. 104, says of Marlow and the Intended: ‘‘The quality of his 
attitude toward her suggests . . . the exaggerated value put upon small 
virtues by those who sought to escape from the puritan dilemma.’’ 
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just as the fierce sunlight beating down on the starving native, as he crept 
from the shade of the trees, emphasized his debased state. In a sense it betrays 
man, as it had betrayed the white clerk, who had mistakenly identified its 
superficial, dazzling whiteness with reality. To Kurtz, however, the light illumi- 
nated that which is most sinister in the heart of man; it enabled him to see 
through the mask and perceive, perhaps too clearly, how thick the surface layer 
of civilization really is. Kurtz knew of the blackness, the darkness which is at 
the heart of humanity; he knew the depths to which man is capable of sinking; 
he knew that the light of civilization could not penetrate this darkness, could 
only emphasize its sinister pervasiveness; and worst of all, he knew that he had 
turned away from this feeble light, so that he had been enveloped in the dark- 
ness which is at the heart of every man. He had, in the end, ‘‘ pronounced a 
judgment upon the adventures of his soul on this earth.’’ Kurtz was a re- 
markable man because he had perceived this darkness, and since Marlow had 
vicariously partaken of Kurtz’s revelation, he was the only person associated 
with the agent who could come near to penetrating the meaning of Kurtz’s 
summing up: ‘‘The horror! the horror!’’ He could understand the mean- 
ing of Kurtz’s stare as the man lay dying—a stare ‘‘that could not see the 
flame of the candle, but was wide enough to embrace the whole universe, piere- 
ing enough to penetrate all the hearts that beat in the darkness’’. . . To explain 
all this to Kurtz’s fiancée would have been ‘‘too dark—too dark altogether.’’ 
ee: he who has ‘‘ peeped over the edge’’ himself can understand it in all its 
orror.11 


The vision which emerges has its tragicalness, but it is not entirely 
pessimistic. Kurtz possessed potentialities for goodness, but lapsed 
into degradation. Furthermore, even though he is not the hero, he 
is psychologically linked to him in being Marlow’s other self. Kurtz’s 
momentary vision of his life is a moral victory, but what he sees is 
the horror of his total immorality. His tragedy is the irony of his in- 
sight. But Pharisees have no insight at all. Marlow on the other 
hand emerges, not unscathed, but tried to a temper of selflessness. 
Through his other self he sees evil laid bare. Had he not become a 
new man reborn from the old by the time he visited the Intended, 
had he not perceived that unlike Kurtz ‘‘she was one of those crea- 
tures that are not the playthings of Time,’’ he would not have sacri- 
ficed his honesty to her illusion of love and faith. Marlow#¢’s quest 
for truth must therefore have an ironical culmination. 

In facing reality Marlow seems to agree with Calderon that ‘‘life 
is a dream.’’ Its illusions, however, are not negations; they are ‘‘a 
creation out of the images of the mind. In that sense the world is 
an illusion, though a vision perhaps, Conrad would say, of ‘remote 
unattainable truth, seen dimly.’ ’”* Kurtz, with his flaw of char- 
acter, saw clearly beyond the false illusion of his life only at the end; 
his tragic judgment of himself was a victory, but short—like his 


11‘¢The Light and the Dark; Imagery and Thematic Development in 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness,’’ in The Rice Institute Pamphlet, xu1v (1957), 
49-50. 

12 Wilbur L. Cross, ‘‘Joseph Conrad’’ in Four Contemporary Novelists 
(New York, 1930), p. 46. 
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name in German. Marlow faced a choice of illusions in addressing 
the Intended, but mustered the moral strength to resolve his di- 
lemma by choosing charity at the expense of justice. Kurtz saw 
into his soul too late to save his life; Marlow saw his life soon 
enough to save his soul. 

The tragic irony of Heart of Darkness is that a modern civiliza- 
tion of hypocrites professes to bring progress to remote regions in 
the name of the Christ who drove forth the Pharisees, saying, ‘‘Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation 
of hell?’’ The tone of self-mockery of Marlow’s narration is partly 
attributable to his retrospective awareness of his ignorance of and 
yielding to evil while he was the hero of his ‘‘epic’’ journey. Pur- 
chased by a lie, which was a merciful reversion to betrayal of his 
honesty, his attainment at last is Buddhistic purification. Heart of 
Darkness is an extended parable damning man’s inhumanity to man, 
the highest hope of mankind lying in the sort of self-purification 
exemplified by Marlow. For ‘‘No eloquence could have been so 
withering to one’s belief in mankind as. .. [Kurtz’s] final burst of 
sincerity.”’ 

In his ‘‘ Author’s Note’’ to Heart of Darkness in the Medallion 
Edition, Conrad says: ‘‘That sombre theme had to be given a 
sinister resonance, a tonality of its own, a continued vibration 
that, I hoped, would hang in the air and dwell on the ear after the 
last note had struck.’’ This the tale has. Its symbolic conception 
gives it complexity, power, and depth and beauty, ‘‘a triple appeal 
covering the whole field of life’’: it may be read merely as a tale of 
adventure and exploration, or it may be interpreted as an indict- 
ment of capitalistic exploitation. As a moral discourse it damns 
Christian hypocrisy and materialism. Moreover, it combines the 
night journey of Dante and Vergil with the archetypal descent into 
the primeval and racial self, using the technique of the double for 
psychological confrontation and dramatic vividness. Finally, al- 
though Marlow remains among men, he is qualified to enter nirvana. 

Conrad was a moralist who, like Hawthorne, saw the irony of 
technological change and progress without moral growth. His 
condemnation, as we have seen, savagely implies that without a 
‘‘spark from the sacred fire’’ colonial capitalism is cruelly selfish. 
Yet he can see the ‘‘august iisat of abiding memories’’ of the 
Thames. Upon it the English, with their efficiency, set forth to 
conquer and colonize, redeemed in their snatching the earth ‘‘away 
from those who have a different complexion or slightly flatter noses’’ 
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by an ‘‘unselfish belief’’ at the back of their ‘‘idea’’ of empire. For 
Conrad there were racial qualities in the British which in a show- 
down made them, for example, the finest seamen. Similarly he had 
at least superficial respect for the chief accountant; ‘‘in the great 
demoralization of the land he kept up his appearance.’’ In an essay 
entitled ‘‘Well Done’’ Conrad said in addressing the Merchant 
Service in 1918: ‘‘For the great mass of mankind the only saving 
grace that is needed is steady fidelity to what is nearest to hand and 
heart in the short moment of each human effort.’’ This steady ap- 
plication to duty and work in navigating the tin-pot steamer pre- 
serves Marlow’s equilibrium: ‘‘There was surface truth enough in 
these things to save a wiser man,’’ to save him from sinking back in 
Time into moral regression ‘‘for a howl and a dance.’’ Thus navi- 
gation becomes a celebration of order, of sanity, and Towson’s 
An Inquiry into Some Points of Seamanship is a book revealing ‘‘a 
singleness of intention, an honest concern for the right way of going 
to work... .’’ Its owner, a Russian in harlequin garb, is simple and 
innocent, unaware of moral issues in his involvement with Kurtz, an 
adventurer into space and time ignorant that he is engulfed in 
powers of darkness. The illumination can only come to one like 
Marlow, who sees the moral issue. Such lesser characters as the 
dandified accountant and the Russian with his volume on seaman- 
ship appropriately point up ‘‘surface truth’’ and the virtue of 
keeping up appearances in the midst of moral,chaos. Yet, because it 
is merely an appearance, such a superficial quality is in Time. Wil- 
fred Dowden says of the accountant: 


The thin mantle of civilization covering this man’s inhumanity is symbolized 
by the white aud brilliant perfection of his dress, which is juxtaposed to the 
devastation of the station and the misery of the black men who creep about 
in the gloom of the trees. It is also symbolized by the condition of his books, 
which were in ‘‘apple-pie order.’’ The callousness which underlay this fan- 
tastic outward manifestation of his culture is emphasized by the irony of his 
greatest accomplishment; he had taught one of the native women, who ‘‘had a 
distaste for the work,’’ to starch and iron his snowy white shirts. He was 
sensitive only to the amenities of the civilization of which he was a part 
and was conscious of the sufferings of the natives only when their noise 
disturbed his concentration on his books. Thus, he exhibited no sympathy 
for the dying man who was brought to the station and placed outside his 
window. In his strict adherence to the superficialities of his culture, he was 
isolated from the rest of mankind; his humanity had been forgotten in the 
process of keeping up appearances in the great demoralization of the land.13 


The integrated functions of Conrad’s minor characters reveal 
the care he took in weaving his complexities into a whole. Similarly, 
the firing of the gunboat into the coastal bush and the repetition 


13 Dowden, ‘‘The Light and the Dark,’’ pp. 41-42. 
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of this act by the Pilgrims shooting into the river forest are signs 
of futility. Exploiters so immersed in Time are aiming mere 
popguns into the heart of a vast, eternal darkness. No puny 
physical strength can breach Africa; even brute force, though 
it ean subdue the blacks, is ultimately powerless. True strength 
can come only from a moral source above and out of the Time 
of which the jungle is the ancient embodiment. 

As a foil to Kurtz’s Intended, the native girl signifies his 
passionate involvement with Time and the flesh. Adorned with the 
ivory of his unholy quest, ‘‘She was savage and superb, wild-eyed 
and magnificent. . . . And in the hush that had fallen suddenly 
upon the whole sorrowful land, the immense wilderness, the 
colossal body of the fecund and mysterious life seemed to look at 
her, pensive, as though it had been looking at the image of its own 
tenebrous, passionate soul.’’ F. R. Leavis’s remark that Conrad 
was a ‘‘simple soul’’ in his attitude toward women is defensible, as 
the naive description of Rita in The Arrow of Gold discloses.%* 
What is more to the present purpose, however, is the functions 
of the Intended and the native girl in Heart of Darkness. Marlow 
says of such women as the Intended: ‘‘We must help them to stay 
in that beautiful world of their own, lest our [world] get worse.’’ 
The emphasis here is upon moral contrast, clearly imaged in the 
difference between the pale, pure forehead of the girl deserted 
by Kurtz and his own ivory-like ‘‘lofty frontal bone.’’ The 
ivory-bedecked African girl is buried in primordial Time; the 
Intended, even though she lives in the atmosphere of the grave in a 
tomb-like, modern city, is, with her ‘‘mature capacity for fidelity, 
for belief, for suffering . . . , one of those creatures that are not 
the playthings of Time.’’ The one is a partner in Kurtz’s plunge 
into Satanic, unspeakable rites; the other an exemplar of the 
Fidelity to which man must cling for salvation. Because Kurtz 
could neither trust in nor be trusted by any other human being 
he is forever lost to both women, lost to both the flesh and the spirit. 

The pattern of Heart of Darkness magnificently illustrates 
Conrad’s view of man moving in space and in Time, over the earth. 
Mere adventurous movement, however, as the Russian’s attitudes 
and life emphasize, ends in ‘‘the essential desolation of . . . futile 
wanderings.’’ The movement must be a search for the illumination 
of values. The spatiality of the journey is linked through dream- 


14 Leavis, The Great Tradition, p. 222. 
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consciousness with the temporal continuum.” The effect is a space- 
time dimension which encloses good and evil and gives unexpectedly 
profound perspective to the symbolic imagery. Complexity, power, 
depth and beauty lend a ‘‘sinister resonance’’ to Conrad’s theme. 


15 Conrad once borrowed two volumes of Freud but returned them unread. 
Some of his symbolic imagery is anticipatory of Jung, just as his temporal 
ideas somewhat auticipate Bergson. 





Sex and Death: The Significance of Whitman's 
Calamus Themes 


By CuarkK GRIFFITH 
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There is a Whitman problem that remains unrealistically dis- 
eussed, a problem involving the Calamus poems, the relation in 
which they stand to other parts of Leaves of Grass, and their 
probable role in a mysterious crisis that Whitman underwent, 
sometime between 1857 and 1860. No one, it seems likely, is still 
much baffled by the more obvious implications of Calamus. Critics 
have long since recovered the poetry from the absurd euphemisms 
of Whitman’s early apologists. In the light of recent findings, 
it has become doubly apparent that the section celebrates homo- 
sexual love and that Whitman’: phallic imagery and shy avowals of 
comradeship are largely expressive of his own sexual nature. 
Nor have other important aspects of the Calamus pieces passed un- 
noticed. Their profound melancholy, so oddly out of keeping 
with Whitman’s earlier work, is notorious. It has been assumed that 
some connection must exist between this pessimism and the dejection 
that overspread other poems first appearing in 1860. And at least 
one eritic—Mr. Maleom Cowley—concludes that Whitman came 
close to abandoning poetry after the third edition of Leaves of Grass 
was published, because he was separated, ‘‘either by death or by a 
quarrel,’’ from an anonymous young man whom he had deeply 
loved. About certain basic circumstances, therefore, speculation 
is no longer necessary. Calamus does betray a definite homo-erotic 
strain. The section does reflect what may as well be called Whit- 
man’s own inversion. The poetry was wrought of the same bleak 
and despairing mood which likewise produced (in their first ver- 
sions) poems like ‘‘So Long!’’, ‘‘As I Ebb’d with the Ocean of 
Life,’’ and ‘‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.’’ Yet I venture 
to suggest that one fact, the one crucial enough to render this whole 
situation intelligible, has not yet been adduced. 

For whether because of reticence or oversight, no writer on 
Whitman has yet explored the irony which links Calamus to much 
of the rest of Leaves of Grass. Although the section certainly 
contains the only authentic love poetry Whitman was ever to write, 
it is by no means the only place where he dwelt at length on the 
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subject of sex. From the outset of his career, he made it plain that 
a vital part of his poetic philosophy was to be founded upon the 
love of man for woman, upon the passions, the athletic responses, 
above all the procreativeness of heterosexual love. During the 
period between 1855 and 1858, he returned tirelessly to these topics, 
working them into long poems like ‘‘Song of Myself’’ or treating 
them separately in the various texts that were presently to be 
combined as Enfans d’Adam. The poetry itself was ~mong 
Whitman’s weakest, to be sure. Bombastic or rhetoricai where 
they should have been touching and sincere, the portrayals of 
heterosexual love were always the work of a theoretical philosopher, 
never of a poet communicating honest emotions. But the point is that 
Whitman devoutly believed in what he was saying, even if he was 
unprepared to make the message effective. Well before he composed 
Calamus, he was committed intellectually to a view in which the 
functionings of normal sexuality were essential, and it seems prob- 
able that he had deliberately stifled his true feelings in order to force 
from himself loud glorifications of conventional love. Then came 
the time when feelings could be curbed no longer. Calamus was the 
result. And in Calamus, love is not only unconventional. Love is un- 
conventional in just the way that proved most disasterous to Whit- 
man’s earlier values. : 

Herein lies the secret of his anguish in the years before the War. 
By 1858 or thereabouts, Whitman found himself involved in a cruel 
personal dilemma, torn between abstract ideals and physical desires 
which had now been brought into the open. Contrary to what 
most readers seem to have assumed, he was simply not able to 
maintain a rigid separation between the two kinds of love poetry 
he was writing. With what must have been increasing lucidity, 
he came to recognize that the substance of one kind undermined, 
belied, and was inimical to the substance of the other. And 
if the evidence of poetic language counts for anything, this 
recognition threatened for a time to destroy him completely. For 
deeply embedded in the images and texture, the rising drama 
and shifting tone of many of Whitman’s 1860 poems, there exists 
the record of Whitman’s potentially ruinous struggle with his 
intransigent and strangely divided self. 


I 


Since much depends upon pinpointing the meanings in Calamus 
precisely, I shall begin by isolating what seem to be four of the five 
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principal themes which the poetry expresses. First of all, Calamus 
has to do with the effects of a certain kind of love. Whitman called 
those effects ‘‘comradeship,’’ but he was also compelled to dramatize 
them as sterility and death. Beyond this, Calamus is about the 
deceptiveness of Nature, and it touches, therefore, upon the poet’s 
increasing inability to fathom Nature’s secrets. The tenor is thus 
skeptical and ultimately nihilistic. In the third place, Calamus 
contains a dirge, sung over the waning creative powers of the poet; 
it says that he can no longer write as he once did and laments this 
melancholy change. And finally, Calamus presents a sequence of 
warnings. In a queer, quirky way the pueiry cautions one to be- 
ware of the very verses that confront him, to recognize the dangers 
in their content, and to approach them cireumspectly, if at all. 
Of these four major strands (the fifth need not detain us for a 
time), the third and fourth are easily discerned and will require 
only the sketchiest sort of comment. Yet the significance of both 
is lost—indeed they remain very nearly incomprehensible—unless 
each can be regarded as an outgrowth of the other two, and even 
as a final declaration which the other two have made inevitable. 

Although the first theme amounts to a kind of recurring under- 
tone in Calamus, it slips through most forcibly in the poem now 
known as ‘‘Second Herbage of My Breast.’” Like other of the 
Calamus pieces, ‘‘Seented Herbage’’ is dominated by a single 
controlling image, so that it is structured throughout around a 
series of meanings derived from the term leaves. Leaves is intro- 
duced in a phallic role, for it is the leaf-(or root-) metaphor, 
transparently a close replica of the male sex organ, which embodies 
and bespeaks ‘‘manly attachments.’’ Then very quickly, leaves 
re-appears to stand for the pages of poetry—the portions of 
Leaves of Grass—on which a theory of comradeship is to be 
developed. But hardly has this association been established before 
the symbol suddenly and unexpectedly broadens to include still 
a third set of connotations. Not only do leaves signify love and 
tender expressions of love. They are converted as well into 
talismans of death, and simultaneously they emerge as emblems of 
the poet’s deepest unhappiness. 

There can be no question about these last meanings. As early as 
the third line, ‘‘body leaves’’ are suggestively juxtaposed with 


1 Except where noted, all references are to the appropriate editions of 
Leaves of Grass, the editions of 1855, 1856 and 1860. In these early versions 
the poems were numbered rather than titled, but for the sake of clarity I have 
made use of the titles which Whitman later supplied. 
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‘*tomb leaves.’’ A third of the way through the poem, one hears of 
how the same ‘‘faint-tinged roots’’ beget thoughts of ‘‘love and 
death’’ equally, and of how the leaves are not happiness but ‘‘burn’”’ 
and ‘‘sting’’ and often seem more bitter than the poet can bear. 
And from here to the end, ‘‘Seented Herbage’’ goes on to read 
like a medley of mysteriously interlocked refrains. The emphasis 
shifts now to sexual love and now to death, which is somehow 
a condition of love. It touches now on the poet’s ecstasy, and 
again on his sense of despair. But always it returns to the one 
key metaphor, into which all these contrary qualities have been 
inextricably blended. 

We can dismiss at once the idea that Whitman has merely in- 
dulged in a vague sentimentality. To make sexual love symbolic 
of death is to be paradoxical rather than bathetic. The identifica- 
tion in no way prettifies sexuality, but invests it, instead, with a 
significance which is both perverted and terrible. Nor will it do 
to say that Whitman appears here as the rejected lover, seeking 
in death a release from personal frustrations. The whole point of 
the poem lies in the speaker’s ability to imagine sexual fulfill- 
ment—and in his being inexorably reminded of death at the moment 
when gratification is achieved. But what, then, is the explanation for 
Whitman’s sex-death motif? The answer, I believe, is at least two- 
fold. In part, the motif derives from the particular relationship 
being portrayed—from something inherent in ‘‘manly attach- 
ments’’ themselves. Still more fundamentally, however, it de- 
rives from a conflict between this relationship and the valu-x that 
Whitman has hitherto imputed to a different sort of love. 

Perhaps the concise way of discussing his earlier love poetry 
is to say that, in its composition, Whitman drew upon methods 
and meanings which were virtually the reverse of those to be used in 
Calamus. Where style in ‘‘Seented Herbage’’ is symbolic and in- 
tensely personal, for example, the language of the other poetry 
had been shrill and inflated, polemical for the most part, or some- 
times crudely allegoric. If the theme of ‘‘Scented Herbage’’ in- 
volves an obseure fusion of sex with death, themes in the other 
poetry were considerably more straightforward. Whitman had 
dealt openly and even brashly with sex, but he always made it 
clear that sex was noteworthy because it resulted in life. Thus in 
an 1855 poem called ‘‘I Sing the Body Electric,’’ there were 
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occasional passages in which Whitman seemed close to a lyric 
fervor: 

Bridegroom-night of love, working surely and softly 

into the prostrate dawn. 

Undulating into the willing and yielding day, 

Lost in the cleave of the clasping and sweet-flesh’d day. 
Without exception, however, lines like these immediately went on 
to introduce a second kind of utterance. They prepared for and 
passed directly over into a long inventory of the ‘‘ properties’’ of sex 
and an account of the rele played by sex in reproductivity : 


This is the nucleus—after the child is born of woman, 
man is born of woman, 

This is the bath of birth—this the merge of small 
and large, and the outlet again. 

Be not ashamed women—your privilege encloses the 
rest, and is the exit of the rest, 

You are the gates of the body, and you are the gates 
of the Soul. 


Elsewhere this same blurring of the concrete into the abstract 
was equally pronounced. In ‘‘A Woman Waits for Me’’ (1856), 
Whitman commenced with an absurd allegorical device which linked 
physical description (‘‘A woman waits for me—she contains all, 
nothing is lacking’’) to mammoth definition (‘‘Sex contains all, 


Bodies, Souls, proofs, purities, ete.’’). And whatever the subjec- 
tive element suggested by the title or opening lines of ‘‘Spon- 


? 


taneous Me’’ (1856), that element was soon dissipated among 
the loose phrases—the ‘‘chastities of maternity’’ and ‘‘ Adamic 
bunches’’ and ‘‘oaths of ~roereation’’—with which the remainder 
of the poem was so libe’ lly becluttered. 

Plainly, then, passion, either as an actual or imagined experience, 
was the least of Whitman’s earlier interests. Life, not love, had 
been his true topic in 1855 and 1856. The love he then purported 
to celebrate was simply a process, a mere pragmatic function, use- 
ful for its creation and continuous re-creation of the living. But 
if such subjects gave rise to a dull and attenuated poetry, it is 
their significance for Whitman—their very presence in his think- 
ing—which both confirms and explains the irony of Calamus. 
They make it clear, these earlier topics, that when Whitman did 
begin to write a genuine love poetry, he was writing in conscious 
repudiation of his own philosophical system, and so had to glimpse 
in the love itself an element of pure destructiveness. 

For a love based solely cn comradeship, no matter how beautiful 
or impassioned, is a love from which concepts like ‘‘bath of birth’’ 
and ‘‘oath of procreation’’ are rigorously excluded. Sex will not 


»? 
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“contain all’’ when such a love as this prevails. There can be no 
‘chastity of maternity,’ no ‘‘outlet of the rest,’’ no ‘‘perfect 
mothers,’’ no ‘‘sprawl and fulness of babes.’’ To put it bluntly, 
death is—in the very nature of things the cessation of life must be— 
a bitter effect of manly attachments. And this, or something very 
like it, would appear to be the somber realization which originates 
in ‘‘Seented Herbage’’ and overshadows much of the rest of 
Calamus. Consider again the complex levels of meaning which 
the poet discovers in iis phallie symbol. ‘‘ You are not happiness,’’ 
he writes, 


You are often more bitter than I can bear— 
you burn and sting me, 

Yet you are beautiful to me, you faint-tinged roote— 
you make me think of Death 

Death is beautiful from you—(what indeed is 
beautiful, except Death and Love?) 

O I think it is not for life J am chanting here my 
chant of Lovers—I think it must be for death, .. . 

Indeed, O Death, I think now these leaves mean 
precisely the same as you mean. 


Associations as disturbing as this might never have crossed the 
mind of another homosexual writer, of course; or had the insights 
occurred at all, they might easily have come stripped of any sin- 
ister suggestiveness, It was peculiarly Whitman’s plight, how- 
ever, that the consequences of dramatizing sexual inversion could 
neither remain concealed from him nor be to him a matter of in- 
difference. Having thrust heterosexualism into the role of supreme 
life-giver, Whitman had to see that the way of homosexualism is a 
way of unproductivity and of unremitting lifelessness. Having de- 
fied public censure (to say nothing of his own emotional tenden- 
cies) in order to become poet, prophet, anc propagandist of con- 
ventional love, he was forced to regard his fall into unconventional 
themes as a Fall indeed—as a sin which ‘‘burned’’ and ‘‘stung’’ 
and brooked no forgiveness. Nowhere within Calamus, to be sure, 
are the issues drawn so sharply ; Whitman does not, in other words, 
betray any references to his earlier material. But once quotations 
from both kinds of his love poetry are before us, the crux of the 
issue is unmistakable. In effect, ‘‘Scented Herbage of my Breast’’ 
has portrayed the phallus as an instrument of destruction, love 
as a creator of death. At the bottom of these portrayals, one now 
recognizes, there lies Whitman’s shift from the gigantic fertility 
rituals of 1855 and 1856 to an outlook in which fertility of any 
kind is altogether unimaginable.” 


2‘*Scented Herbage of My Breast’’ should be compared with another 
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It is this same shift which likewise accounts for the second 
major theme in Calamus, a theme that hinges directly on the first 
and, like the first, could be spelled out in a number of different 
poems. But as the conjoining of sex with death is made especially 
poignant in ‘‘Scented Herbage of my Breast,’’ so the poet’s sense 
of estrangement from Nature, together with his fear that Nature 
is decaying, is best exemplified in ‘‘Of the Terrible Doubt of 
Appearances.’’ In many respects this is the most interesting of the 
Calamus pieces, and the one most frequently misread. As poetry, 
it is extraordinary—a long series of crabbed and involuted lines 
in which harshness of diction, sudden breaks in syntax, even punc- 
tuation, all accentuate the speaker’s uncertainties. Since the poem 
appears to end on a note of resolution, however, readers have 
tended to see it as a place where doubts are industriously listed, 
only to be laid, at last, through a triumphant appeal to comrade- 
ship. ‘‘Terrible Doubts’’ has thus become Whitman’s unique 
version of amor vincit omnes. 

And yet, when one returns for a closer look, what invites particu- 
lar attention is less the poem’s rhetorical conclusion than the 
skepticism which rages through its opening. It may be that the 
touch of a comrade’s hand puts every intellectual problem to 
flight. But observe first of all just what manner of problems need 
to be routed : 


Of the terrible question of appearances, 

Of the doubts, the uncertainties after all, 

That may-be ‘reliance and hope are but speculations after 
all 


May-be ‘the things I perceive—the animals, plants, men, 
hills, shining and flowing waters, 

The skies of day and night—colors, densities, forms— 
May-be these are, (as doubtless they are,) only appa- 
ritions. . . 

(How often they dart out of themselves, as if to confound 
and mock me! 

How often I think neither I know, nor any man knows, 
aught of them;) . 


The astounding thing about these lines is that it requires so few of 


Calamus poem, called ‘‘Of him I Love Day and get Here, too, the 


homosexual relationship evokes a terrible vision of death, one in which 
I found that every place was a burial-place, 
The houses full of life were equally full of death, 
(This house is now,) 
The streets, the shi ipping, the places of amusement, the 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Manahatta, were as full 
of the dead as of the living, 

And fuller, O vastly fuller, of fhe dead than of the living. . 
Sigaificantly, Whitman later transferred this poem to the section called 
Plies « Heavenly Death, where it is shored up by the loud affirmations 
of lemewel ity which surround it. 
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them to render meaningless so much of Whitman’s previous credo. 
To the exuberant Walt Whitman of 1855 and 1856, nothing was 
more indispensable than a world which remained solid, tangible, 
and completely inelusive. Absolute faith in a world like this made 
possible Whitman’s pantheism, his acceptance of science, his view 
of human history—in short, the chief grounds for his cosmic op- 
timism. From ‘‘colors, densities, forms,’’ interlarded with ‘‘re- 
liance and hope,’’ sprang the rich catalogues in ‘‘Song of Myself,’’ 
the well-populated highways of ‘‘Song of the Open Road,’’ the 
teeming progeny of Adam who thronged through a poem like ‘‘I 
Sing the Body Electric.’’ And more: the unarguable existence 
of these qualities guaranteed Whitman’s metaphysie (for objects, 
as he explained in ‘‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,’’ are mediators be- 
tween man and Eternity) and validated as well his symbolic method 
(a method grounded on the assurance that ‘‘things’’ contain 
‘*truths’’ and ‘‘tally’’ with men’s souls). Hence if one is to fathom 
a poem in which things have declined into treacherous chimeras and 
doubt is not the ‘‘noble doubt’’ of Transcendentalism but a gnaw- 
ing suspicion of cosmic disorder—one had better approach the 
work with two leading questions. What could have happened 
to Whitman that forced him to express these uncertainties? What 
is the connection that links this piece of unqualified Pyrrhonism 
to the remainder of his poetry on homosexual love? Once again, 
the answers seem best supplied by the earlier love poetry, and in 
particular by a philosophical thesis which certain of the 1855 and 
1856 poems had expounded. 

Until now, the exact content of a philosophy based on heterosex- 
ualism has not been specified. But that may be quickly accom- 
plished, simply by examining Whitman’s views in the context of two 
familiar doctrines—the doctrine of the ‘‘principle of plenitude’’ 
and the theory of organic evolution. For in the first place, Whit- 
man’s ideal of conventional love is grossly exaggerated when love is 
made out to be anything more than an instrument of abundance.* 
Containing all, sex is, by definition, the immediate cause of all. 
It is the source of endless diversity and varisty, the power which 
releases a maximum of new forms into the material world. And 
this power inheres as much in the attraction of flower for bee as in 
the affections of men and women; indeed, as Whitman ludicrously 


8 This point seems to have escaped Henry Adams when he paid tribute 
to Whitman for celebrating ‘‘the power of sex.’’ The amusing fact is, of 
course, that Whitman’s Woman is far closer to Adam’s dynamo then to the 


Virgin. 
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put it in ‘‘Spontaneous Me,’’ no type of life, neither animate 
nor inanimate, ever exists without the prior condition of love and 
the transforming agency of sex. By virtue of its creative capacities, 
furthermore, heterosexualism acts as prime mover in Whitman’s 
rather overwrought interpretation of evolutionary theory. Even 
in the midst of ‘‘Song of Myself,’’ the poet had digressed to ‘‘jet 
the stuff of far more arrogant republies.’’ And throughout the 
early love poetry, this digression was elaborated into a full-fledged 
motif. Whitman’s Male and Female were not simply partners in 
a promiscuous orgy, though their lusty embraces and astonishing 
fecundity might sometimes have given this impression. Actually 
their larger purpose was one of begetting ‘‘greater heroes and 
bards. . . new artists, musicians, and singers . . . sons and daughters 
fit for These States.’’ Coupled in the creative act, the Lovers 
were expected to create consistently better things ; and through their 
‘‘love-spendings,’’ as Whitman was fond of asserting, lay the way 
to ultimate perfection. 

In the light of this background, the negative aspects of Whitman’s 
second kind of love poetry grow still more definite. Pretty clearly 
the poet of Calamus lapses into terrible doubts because Whitman’s 
theory of heterosexualism has been so intimately bound up with 
his ideal world that an aberration in the one has resulted in a vio- 
lent derangement of the other. With a certain clumsy preposter- 
ousness, but also with undoubted sincerity, Whitman had built up- 
on the concept of sexual fertility the structure of an elaborate 
metaphysic. So to speak, he had deified sexuality, converting it 
into an autonomous creator on earth. Now, therefore, when he 
is no longer able to affirm the metaphysie or pay homage to the 
deity, he must question as well the sort of reality which each has 
heretofore created and sustained. If ‘‘animals, plants, men, hills’’ 
have receded into the void, this is so for the good reason that 
Whitman’s poetry, being homosexual, is destitute of the power 
needed to produce such things. And if the poet himself now 
wanders, mocked and unsure, among the same objects that formerly 
suffused him with their inmost meanings, he does so because in a 
world which survives through normal sexuality the homosexual 
poet is not only an outsider, a lonely deviate, but, what is infinitely 
worse, he is the dangerous subversive, convicted by Whitman’s own 
views of threatening the very bases for physical existence. 

In the earlier love poetry a favorite metaphor for sex had been 
‘*gates of the rest.’’ The terror of ‘‘Terrible Doubts’’ stems from 
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the fact that ‘‘comradeship’’ has closed those gates, and closed 
them not once but twice over. The gates have swung shut on the 
lush abundance of ‘‘Spontaneous Me,’’ cutting off the incessant 
flow of sex-begotten forms, leaving a world which is strangely 
depleted and unstable. They have swung to as well on the poet, 
blocking him off from the ‘‘normal’’ world, making it impossible 
for him to speak or even think of reality except skeptically and 
nihilistically. In the end, of course, he professes himself recon- 
ciled. ‘‘I walk or sit indifferent,’’ he writes, ‘‘I am satisfied.’’ One 
feels, nevertheless, that this is satisfaction gained at an appalling 
cost. Beneath Whitman’s troubled inflections there nestles the 
extreme self-consciousness of the homosexual, his feelings of lone- 
liness and isolation, his sense of being different from everything in 
his surroundings. On the whole, such tensions could hardly have 
been explored more touchingly, or with greater personal knowledge. 

It is worth noting that here again the key to a Calamus poem lies 
outside the text itself. Obviously Whitman has introduced views 
which are antipathetical to his former teachings. On the other hand, 
he has neither alluded to those teachings nor betrayed any direct 
awareness of the inconsistency. But that he was acutely conscious" 
of the problem, two additional facts will indicate. The first has 
to do with revisions of Calamus. After 1865, when his anxieties 
had subsided, Whitman made every effort to expunge from the 
poetry the worst signs of crisis. Some poems he deleted; others 
were substantially modified; a few, which had initially betrayed 
too much, were shifted into less revealing sequences. Thus in 
the 1871 edition of Leaves of Grass, ‘‘Terrible Doubts’’ was fol- 
lowed by a piece of vapid philosophizing called ‘‘The Base of 
All Metaphysies.’’ It reads as though Whitman recognized the 
skeptical by-ways down which comradeship had led him, recognized 
them, and now in full flight from them was striving to soften their 
implications by making comradeship ‘‘more metaphysical’’ than 
Fichte, Plato or Christ. In 1860, however, no such neat balance 
prevailed. Not only did ‘‘Terrible Doubts’’ raise issues that were 
left unsettled. It was succeeded by a poem, one never reprinted, 
in which the skeptical bent continued, but was translated this 
time into a declaration of artistic bankruptcy. 

‘‘Long I thought that knowledge alone would suffice me,’’ the 
poem begins; ‘‘O if I could but obtain knowledge!’’ Then Whitman 
goes on to list other preoccupations that once seemed appropriate 
to his poetry. Lands formerly engrossed him, and he had thought 
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to become their orator. Meeting the ‘‘examples of old and new 
heroes,’’ he came away pledged to chant heroic dauntlessness. 
Presently he perceived that his most fruitful theme was the New 
World and that his life must be devoted to singing the soags of 
nationalism. But all these interests now belong in the past. In 
a sad, stately climax that heaps one rejection atop another, Whit- 
man abandons each prior commitment. None can be retained, 


For I can be your singer of songs no longer—One 
who loves me is jealous of me, and withdraws me 
from all but love, 

With the rest I dispense. .. . 

I heed knowledge, and the grandeur of The States, 
and the examples of heroes, no more, 

I am indifferent to my own songs—I will go with 
him I love, 

It is to be enough for us that we are together— 

We never separate again. 


Two readings seem possible. To begin with, the lines can be taken 
as unvarnished autobiography, in which case they would support 
Malcom Cowley’s thesis of a specifie and foredoomed love affair. 
But in the absence of convincing evidence—and also because one 
has the feeling that poetry is the real subject of this poem—a 
second interpretation may be somewhat more plausible. In terms 
of it, ‘‘Long I thought’’ stands as the true sequel to poems like 
‘‘Seented Herbage’’ and ‘‘Terrible Doubts’’—stands, that is, 
as Whitman’s acknowledgment of the utter incompatibility be- 
tween his earlier aims and his present emotional involvements. The 
poem contains his declaration that since he can no longer exploit 
the old themes and the new ones are perilous, he had better remain 
silent altogether. It constitutes his farewell to poetry, therefore; 
but it shows him yielding not to the exigencies of a particular 
lover but to the ruinous demands of a particular kind of love. 
‘‘Long I thought’’ states all these intentions, it seems likely. 
And yet, by an odd paradox, none of them are demonstrated. For 
even as Whitman renounces poetry, he finds no way to communicate 
the renunciation, except through a poem. 

One imagines this was the problem that distressed him above all 
else. Here he was, entangled in a cause that attacked the 
foundations of his original idealism. Yet here he also was, singing 
that cause in poetry, parading it forth in the same public forms 
that had once been reserved for idealistic ends alone. It was this 
sense of guilt, we may guess, which produced the assortment of 
warnings and self-vilifications in Calamus. For the time being, 
Whitman would continue to seek relief through poetic expression. 
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Probably he was driven to doing that. But desperately fearful 
of much of what he was saying, he would likewise point up the 
dangers and draw attention to his weakness. 

So it is that one hears of how the ways of comradeship are 
‘*suspicious—the results slow, uncertain, may-be destructive.’’ 
The leaves now being read are to be conned ‘‘at peril.’’ They may 
perhaps be nothing more than ‘‘maya, illusion’’; in any event, it is 
imperative that their hazardous and unsettling tone be recognized. 
Concerning the poet himself, it is disclosed that he presses forth 
‘‘red drops—confession drops.’’ He is ‘‘conscience-struck,’’ ‘‘self- 
convicted,’’ sorely aghast at his temptations. Something ‘‘fierce 
and terrible’’ assails him from within, though he ‘‘dare not tell 
it in words—not even in these songs.’’ His thoughts he must ‘‘shade 
down and hide’’; otherwise, they would surely corrupt (‘‘as if I 
did not see, perfectly well, interior in myself, the stuff of wrong- 
doing’’), and as surely they would mislead (‘‘take warning—I am 
probably far different from what you suppose’’). It is difficult 
to take these for stock confessions, learned by rote and itemized, 
as in ‘‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,’’ to assert the brotherhood of 
guilty men. They seem, rather, highly personal admissions. 
Accumulating into a plaintive, pervasive wail, they strike one as the 
poet’s way of divulging that his work is no longer what it pre- 
viously was—not so candid, or transcendental, or innocent. 

Perhaps they also make for the supreme irony in Calamus. 
Less than half a decade before, Whitman had set himself up as 
the representative man, the poet of the ‘‘barbaric yawp,’’ who 
fairly demanded responsive audiences. Now, by contrast, the 
representative man has become shy and evasive, a furtive figure who 
worries that his leaves expose too much. The ‘‘barbaric yawp’’ has 
subsided into a guilty murmur, while audiences are expressly 
warned away. Of the four tragic themes in Calamus, this last is the 
least debatable, the one that caps the others and is most thoroughly 
engrained into the texture of the writing. In addition, it is the 
one possessed of the greatest pathos. 

To the extent that they are concentrated in Calamus alone, none 
of the four needs to be pressed any further. As has been indicated, 
these various lines of meaning are by no means restricted to the 
individual texts discussed here ; but diverging and intersecting, they 
run through well more than half of the forty-five poems in the 
original Calamus section. Taken separately, each line underscores 
Whitman’s failure to harmonize home-erotic compulsions with his 
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complex metaphysic of heterosexualism. Taken as a group, all 
four lines indicate that as the compulsions grew more irresistible, 
Whitman found himself deserting many of the tenets that had con- 
tributed most positively to his inchoate inspiration. Out of this 
desertion, it seems evident, a new kind of poetry had to emerge, 
different from the old because, in most ways, the impulse which 
begot it contravened the old and so permitted attitudes that would 
have been unthinkable when the old was being composed. 

But it is just this last point which raises one further question: 
the question of whether, with the Calamus themes brought to light, 
we are not better prepared to comprehend other puzzling aspects 
of the whole of Leaves of Grass, in its 1860 version. For a long 
while, critical opinion has maintained that here is Whitman’s ‘‘mys- 
tery’’ edition, the volume of his discontent and even of his deter- 
mination to vacate the poet’s role entirely. When one has once 
got hold of the issues in Calamus, however, this malaise of the third 
edition seems neither curious nor in the least inexplicable. What 
Calamus implies is complete demoralization, a thorough going to 
smash of Whitman’s most cherished values. Hence it is incon- 
ceivable that so deeply rooted a predicament could have occupied 
one segment of his new material without affecting as well much 
else that he touched during the same general period. If other of 
the 1860 works now impress us as being models of bitterness and 
woe, this is so, no doubt, because they too were Calamus poems— 
not given over to the actual expression of homosexual yearnings 
perhaps, but informed by the same sense of loss, the same anomalies 
and derangements, which it was Whitman’s fate to discover in the 
homosexual perception of experience. 


Any number of 1860 poems reflect and extend the mood of 
Calamus. There is ‘‘So Long!’’, for instance, which echoes the note 
of finality in ‘‘Long I thought.’’ Or in ‘‘As I Ebb’d with the 
Ocean of Life,’’ one finds the same dark unbeliefs which character- 
ize ‘‘Terrible Doubt of Appearances.’’ Or Whitman’s obsession 
with death could be traced through a large group of 1860 composi- 
tions, particularly through a cluster that was never afterward 
reprinted. Each of these other poems shares this in common with 
Calamus, however: that it expresses some strange new outlook of 
Whitman’s, yet provides, within its own context, no clue con- 
cerning the way in which the outlook developed. To comprehend 
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the ambiguities, one must examine them against the backdrop of 
Whitman’s 1855 and 1856 material, then try to re-construct what 
lay between. 

But what of ‘‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking,’’ published 
separately by Whitman in 1859 as ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence,’’ and 
then immediately re-introduced into the 1860 edition ?* Here, surely, 
is a poem in which an act of psychological change is dramatized, 
the shift from:one point of view into quite another does constitute 
a central situation. In its narrative form and elegiac tone, further- 
more, ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence’’ is markedly different from any- 
thing Whitman had written previously. Is it possible, then, that 
the poem somehow prefigures Calamus? The discovery on the 
beach and the transition from ‘‘childhood’’ to ‘‘maturity’’ which 
the discovery motivates: are these perhaps Whitman’s symbolic 
account of the realizations which underlay Calamus, making Cala- 
mus both possible and deeply tragic? 

Using the text of the original version, let us see wha. can be 
made of the narrative portions of ‘‘ A Child’s Reminiscence.’’ When 
the poem opens, the discovery it will recount is already an accom- 
plished fact. The time is the present; the figure in the foreground 
is one whom we might designate as the ‘‘mature poet’’; and the 
‘‘mature poet’s’’ surroundings are symbolic, presumably, of the 
anguish that a new insight has taught. It is therefore worth 
taking careful stock of the details from which this introductory 
scene has been fabricated. Death broods everywhere, unnamed as 
yet, but persistently implied by the mysterious, unspoken ‘‘word’’ 
and the ominous rustlings of the sea. Complementing death is a 
general sense of sterility, conveyed through the ‘‘sterile sands’’ of 
the beach, the references to ‘‘briars ’ and ‘‘driftings’’ and Autumn 
midnight. The gloom and ‘‘mystic play of shadows’’ seem as much 
psychological symbols as parts of the seascape; for both alike body 
forth the ‘‘poet’s’’ despondency and objectify his loneliness. 
Clearly, no comparable set of images had existed in Whitman’s 
poetry of 1855 and 1856. Between this disquieting scene and even 
the most introspective passages in ‘‘Song of Myself,’’ there 
stretches a uniquely different conception of things; and the em- 
phasis here upon death, decay, and sickness looks not backward, but 
ahead—ahead to the Calamus poetry already being composed. But 


4‘*A Child’s Reminiscence’’ first appeared in The New York Saturday 
Press, December 24, 1859. Re-titled ‘‘A Word out of the Sea,’’ it was printed, 
without verbal changes, in the 1860 edition. 
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having struck notes that would resound frequently in Calamus, 
Whitman promptly broaches the subject that Calamus would never 
directly mention. Not only is a profoundly altered outlook to 
appear in ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence’’; the causes of the alteration 
are likewise to be set forth. In memory, the ‘‘mature poet’’ will 
return to his ‘‘childhood’’ (or former self) and to a transforming 
experience that happened in his past. By re-creating this episode, 
he ean account for why, in the present moment, his songs are 
framed by 2 death-haunted beach. 

Coming in the wake of so solemn a beginning, the first part of the 
reminiscence achieves a surprisingly jubilant air. The ‘‘child’’ 
is the observer now, but a ‘‘child’’ endowed with full poetic 
powers evidently, since his responses are the distinctively creative 
responses of ‘‘peering, absorbing, translating.’’ And the scene 
that reflects the ‘‘child’s’’ viewpoint is not simply different from the 
opening tableau; in every important respect, the components are 
exact opposites of those in the prelude. Images of death and dep- 
rivation give way, for example, to metaphors suggesting love, 
happiness and life. All these qualities are embodied in the two 
birds, who symbolize love and the perfect love-union obviously, 
but who are also cast as fertility symbols, through allusions to the 
‘‘light green eggs’’ and the ‘‘she-bird crouched on her nest.’’ In 
addition, the power of love is indicated by the recurring phrase 
‘*two together,’’ a phrase that is used twice in the description of the 
birds and three times more in the lyrie which the birds are heard 
to sing. Finally, it is apparent that Nature is now divested of the 
sinister aspects which prevailed at the outset. As before, the seene 
is the beach, but a sun-drenched beach this time, and one where 
Autumn midnight has been supplanted by Spring and Summer. 
Nature is beneficent, compassionate, a life-giving foree; when the 
birds sing, they eulogize natural objects, make Nature an ecstatic 
partner in their own shared ecstasy. From dirge-like beginnings, 
in short, ‘‘ A Child’s Reminiscence’’ has passed over into a rhapso- 
die idyll. And what crowd through the child’s imagination are a 
host of familiar shapes from Whitman’s heterosexual love poetry: 
the same ‘‘pairing of birds’’ that took place in ‘‘From Pent-up 
Aching Rivers,’’ for instance, or the ‘‘ Earth of Love’’ apostrophized 
in ‘‘Spontaneous Me,’’ or the same ‘‘he-bird’’ and ‘‘she-bird’’ that 
symbolized the miracle of life in an 1856 ‘‘fertility’’ powum called 
‘‘This Compost.’”’ 

But in ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence’’ the idyll comes to an end. 
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Suddenly the ‘‘she-bird crouched not on the nest.’’ Possibly she 
has been killed; in any case the significant fact is that she never 
‘appeared again.’’ And hard upon her disappearance, the memory 
takes a gloomier turn, as the night imagery of the prelude is 
re-evoked and within the ‘‘child’s’’ consciousness there break out 
the refrains of the ‘‘he-bird,’’ warbling his grief from the ‘‘ prong 
of a moss-seallop’d stake.’’ At this point, the erucial center in the 
drama of discovery has been reached. Whatever the ‘‘child’’ is to 
learn—whatever psychological change it is that will transform 
him from ‘‘childhood’’ to ‘‘poethood’’ (or cause him to forsake 
one kind of poetic vision for another)—the essence of the new 
truth is conveyed symbolically through the male bird’s aria: that 
point is reiterated constantly as the poem proceeds. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, to see in the aria a statement of the ‘‘child’s’’ 
growing comprehension of himself, and to read it not only for what 
it may seem to say, but also for meanings or relationships that 
are perhaps established below the surface. 

And there is, in fact, a certain ambiguity about the song. Osten- 
sibly it represents an impassioned lament for the loss of ‘‘two 
together.’’ As the lament develops, however, one finds that this 
particular loss shades off into a bereavement that is more genera- 
lized, more fundamental. For with a curious insistence, the singer 
is made to pair the loss of the female with a larger and deeper 
privation: with the sense of alienation which he himself now ex- 
periences when he contemplates natural objects. Gradually it 
becomes apparent that the real source of the grief he chants is 
less the loss of ‘‘two together’’ than a (perhaps consequent) loss 
of status in the world of Nature. 

Thus the song begin: with a series of pathetic fallacies, especially 
intriguing because the first and last are close paraphrases of lines 
that initially appeared in Whitman’s poetry on heterosexual love :* 


Soothe! Soothe! 

Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 

And again another behind, embracing and lapping, every one close, 
But my love soothes not me. 

Low hangs the moon—it rose late, 

O it is lagging—O I think it is heavy with love. 

O madly the sea pushes upon the land 

With love—with love. 


The import is clear enough. All natural phenomena are merged 


5 Compare these details from ‘‘Pent-up Aching Rivers’’: ‘‘. . . of the pairing 
of birds, . . . of the lapping of waves,/Of the mad pushes of waves upon the 
land—I these chanting.’’ 
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through love; as in the heterosexual poetry, it is the rhythm of 
passion which binds disparates like land and sea, earth and moon 
into a felicitous totality. But for the singer, deprived of a female 
counterpart, a place in this cohesive scheme no longer exists. 
Lacking the love that soothes, he is, as the blunt, heavy antithesis 
in the opening stanza indicates, a stranger in Nature, an exception 
to the workings of the natural order. And the degree of this 
exclusion is subtly enlarged when the singer goes on to appeal to 
Nature. With verbal gestures meant to remind us of the duet of 
‘*two together,’’ he addresses himself to various natural objects, 
turning for pity and comfert to the moon and land, the stars, 
the sea, the darkness. The failure of each to respond re-enforces 
the idea of Nature’s indifference. Moreover, the behavior of 
particular phenomena, which are portrayed as deluding the singer, 
as victimizing him with false appearances—this suggests that 
Nature has been invested with a quality quite demonic, and that 
the cleavage between singer and his surroundings is as deep as 
may be. 

It is to deepen in still another way, however. For now as the 
aria mounts toward a climax, a weird and ambiguous spectacle oc- 
curs which seals irrevocably the connection between the female’s 
disappearance and a tragic alteration on the face of Nature. Even 
as the singer invokes compassion from the world about wim, the 
image of the female is everywhere superimposed across natural 
phenomena, and superimposed in such a fashion that Nature itself 
seems shorn of power, on the verge of depletion and imminent 
collapse. The symbol of loss is thus generalized into a shadow on 
the land, a ‘‘troubled reflection’’ in the sea; it is made a dusky 
blemish on the ‘‘waning, drooping’’ moon, a star that fails to rise, 
a dark shape among the “‘fluttering’’ breakers. In contradistinction, 
then, to the vibrant world containing ‘‘two together,’’ Nature has 
become a mirror of woe, the source of terrible and morbid appear- 
ances. The burden of the ‘‘child’s’’ discovery would seem to be 
that, with the female gone, Nature assumes a guise that is both 
forbidding and sepulchral. And reading backward, we begin to 
have some inkling of why, at the outset, it was a grim and death- 
like scene which bespoke the agitations of the ‘‘mature poet.’’ 

But what can be gleaned from the narrative as a whole?! Some- 
thing ; a good deal perhaps; enough at least to warrant reconsidera- 
tion of three salient features, each of which may, in turn, give 
rise to a hypothesis. 
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We have seen, first of all, that the idyll of ‘‘two together’’ reads 
like a compressed version of Whitman’s earlier love poetry. The 
bird symbols are identical. There is a similar association of love 
with life and with the perpetual rebirth of Nature. Above all, 
the notion that ‘‘two together’’ lends itself to ‘‘absorption’’ and 
‘*translation,’’ that it constitutes the stuff of which poetry can be 
made—this indicates a clear parallel to the kind of love poetry 
being composed by Whitman in 1855 and 1856. By 1859, how- 
ever, his love poetry had broadened into a radically different vein— 
a point which may explain why, in ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence,’’ the 
idyll belongs to the past, to the period before discovery, and is 
inaccessible to the ‘‘mature poet’’ except through an act of memory. 

Whitman’s new love poetry involved a glorification of manly 
attachments. That was the positive side of Calamus. On the other 
hand, despair and dismay also crept into the material; and in 
retrospect, these negative qualities seem attributable to one key 
circumstance: to what might properly be called Whitman’s wilful 
destruction of woman. This is a bald way of stating the matter 
perhaps (though in point of fact the symbolic ‘‘slaying’’ of the 
female is often a hidden theme in homosexual writing). But in 
Whitman’s case there is really no other way to state it. For un- 
uttered and implicit though it is, the significant omission from 
Calamus is the omission of woman, the unrelenting exclusion of 
any conceivable grounds for ‘‘two together.’’ It is a point which 
may explain why, in ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence,’’ discovery com- 
mences with the ‘‘destruction’’ of the she-bird and why her dis- 
appearance, though dramatized casually as an event and even 
rather unfeelingly, nevertheless results in complex problems for 
the singer who survives. 

For to Whitman, precisely because he was Whitman, the de- 
struction of the female had to be fraught with grave and ominous 
complications. As we have observed, Whitman identified femi- 
ninity with creativity. Though Woman might exist for him as a 
mere label, a groundless concept, he could still exalt her as ‘‘exit 
of the rest’’; he could dramatize her as the source of life and 
regeneration on a cosmic scale. To exclude her from his love poetry 
might become an emotional necessity, therefore; but it was an 
exclusion that inevitably gave rise to a terrifying process of self- 
exclusion. For by turning away from heterosexual themes, Whit- 
man ‘found himself trapped in a philosophical cul-de-sac from 
where, as it were, rapprochements with the normal, love-created uni- 
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verse were no longer possible: from where he was at once an 
outeast in that universe and guilty of thoughts which threatened 
it with annihilation. And these are points which may explain why, 
in ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence,’’ the ‘‘child,’’ bereft of his vision 
of the female, hears his ‘‘demon’’ lament the otherness of Nature, 
and is changed into the ‘‘mature poet,’’ meditating over a scene 
from which all signs of life seem to have been systematically drained 
away. 

but the test of these hypotheses lies, of course, in the reverie 
which brings ‘‘ A Child’s Reminiscence’’ to a close. In this conelud- 
ing movement, the transfigured ‘‘child’’ is made to offer his own 
interpretation of what discovery has signified, and to trace out its 
enduring effects upon his future destiny. Hence if Whitman has 
written the poem out of a premonition of personal disaster—or if, 
to use Mr. Kenneth Burke’s terms, the shift from ‘‘childhood’’ to 
‘*poethood’’ symbolically re-enacts Whitman’s own shift from 
heterosexual to homosexual poetry—it is here, more than anywhere 
else, that this autobiographical element ought to emerge most 
foreefully. 

Observe, then, that the symbolic destruction of the female is to 
make the ‘‘child’’ not only a ‘‘mature poet,’’ but a writer of love 
poetry as well. In time Whitman would wish to blur over this 
interesting fact and would delete a key phrase in order to conceal 
it. But in 1859-60, the ‘‘child’’ is not just the ‘‘outsetting bard’’ 
who appears in later versions of ‘‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking.’’ He is, instead, an ‘‘outsetting bard of love.’’ 

Consider, next, the qualities with which his forthcoming love 
songs will be imbued. They are to be scored by a ‘‘sweet hell 
within,’’ to resound with cries of unsatisfied passion. But in 
1859-60 their nature is still more siarply defined in a half-dozen 
verses which Whitman would choose never to reprint. ‘‘O what 
is my destination ?’’ eries the ‘‘child’’; and this strange and dread- 
ful prophecy ensues: 


O I fear it is henceforth chaos! 

O how joys, dreads, convolutions, human shapes and all shapes, 
spring as from graves around me! 

O phantoms! You cover all the land and all the sea! 

O I cannot see in the dimness whether you smile or frown upon 
me! 

O vapor, a look, a word! O well-beloved! 

O you dear women’s and men’s phantoms! 


So close are the lines to anticipating the essential spirit of Calamus 
that comment seems all but superfluous. One notes simply that if 
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the new love poetry is to be utterly unlike Whitman’s material of 
1855 and 1856, what the poetry will contain are the same phantom 
shapes of ‘‘Of him I Love Day and Night,’’ the yawning emptiness 
which will overspread ‘‘Terrible Doubt of Appearances,’’ the same 
acute guilt feelings which are to pervade Calamus from begining 
to end. 

Or consider, finally, how with Calamus in mind, the last cryptic 
seene in ‘‘A Child’s Reminiseence’’ acquires greater clarity 
and meaningfulness. Death is the ‘‘word’’ which completes the 
‘‘child’s’’ tragic vision, and death is to be the condition Whitman 
beholds most insistently throughout Calamus. Furthermore, death 
is revealed to the ‘‘child’’ by the ‘‘savage old mother,’’ rolled up 
to him, like an insidious secret, from the ‘‘liquid rims’’ of the 
sea. And recognizing the womb-figure here, we see that it sym- 
bolizes again the horrifying truth which Whitman glimpsed in 
sexual inversion—that the image stands, indeed, as the obverse side 
of the symbolism presented in ‘‘Scented Herbage of My Breast.’’ 
For just as the phallus must be everlastingly sterile in a world of 
comrades, just so the womb must carry there connotations of in- 
fertility. What Whitman has banished from ‘‘A Child’s Remin- 
iseence’’ and will destroy again in Calamus is the basis upon which 
life renews itself. Accordingly, the ‘‘exit of the rest’’ can now emit 
only barrenness and death. Beyond much doubt, this last percep- 
tion of the ‘‘child’s’’ is the one which invests Calamus with its tragic 
colorations. And one feels that the distance from the ‘‘mature 
poet’s’’ death-ridden songs to the songs of Calamus is the dis- 
tance of only a step. 


tl 


By 1860, if his poetry speaks true, Whitman was confronted by 
almost insurmountable difficulties. In ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence’’ 
he had announced himself as the outsetting bard of a new kind of 
love, and had predicted the chaos and unhappiness which his new 
themes would impose. Then, going on to write Calamus, he made 
his homosexual drives a matter of public record, with the result that 
the unlovely prospects of ‘‘A Child’s Reminiscence’’ were graphi- 
eally fullfilled. So completely did Calamus violate the spirit of his 
earlier teachings that Whitman’s future as a writer seems to have 
hung precariously in the balance. ‘‘My songs cease! I abandon 
them!’’ he wrote in ‘‘So Long!’’; and there is, it seems to me, 
every reason for accepting this pledge as a literal declaration. 
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Yet Whitman was after all delivered from the silent years ahead, 
and delivered, in some considerable measure, by the fifth theme 
in Calamus. 

This is the theme his apologists have invariably stressed, the 
theme of brotherhood, of the social and spiritual rapport which 
comradeship guarantees. The trouble with making it central to the 
1860 edition, however, lies in the badness of the poetry through 
which it was then expressed. When Whitman sought to treat 
comradeship philosophically in 1860, his work became thin and 
scratchy, about as abstract and implausible as the heterosexual 
poetry had been. Before he could honestly idealize ‘‘manly attach- 
ments,’’ Whitman apparently required a concrete illustration of 
their social value, an experience which could persuade him that 
man’s love for man is not an inherently destructive relationship. He 
found that experience during his service in the War. 

For as a nurse among the wounded, Whitman saw examples 
of comradeship which were purged of sexuality and were typified in- 
stead by courage and self-sacrifice. Through his humanitarian 
labors, furthermore, he appears to have found an outlet for his 
repressions and to have discovered how homoseXual impulses 
might be useful. At any rate, his return to comradeship after 1865 
marked his entry into a more serene kind of poetry. Never again 
- were sexual elements brought to the foreground. In their place, 
Whitman substituted the idealized attachments that are drama- 
tized in Drum-Taos, or he began establishing the kinship between 
homosexualism and democracy, which is the subject of several 
post-War poems and provides the cornerstone for Democratic Vistas. 
So the fifth theme in Calamus survived, while the other four, 
the dangerous and subversive strands, now dropped from sight. 
Eventually Whitman liked to pretend that the whole of Calamus had 
been a social document, an attempt, as he wrote in 1876, to show 
how ‘‘the beautiful and sane affection of man for man’’ would 
weld ‘‘the United States of the future . . . into a living union.’’ 
But if the original version of the poetry will scarcely bear this inter- 
pretation, it was Whitman’s ability to escape from the original 
version—to come to terms with abnormality and make it a part 
of his philosophy—which healed him as a man and preserved him 
as an artist. 





Fielding’s Changing Politics and Joseph Andrews 


By Martin C. Barrestin 
Wesleyan University 


In December 1741, just as the new Parliament was sitting to 
determine the fate of Sir Robert Walpole, there appeared among the 
many partisan and fugitive tracts evoked by the struggle for power 
the curious sixpenny pamphlet called The Opposition: A Vision, an 
allegorical prose satire written in praise of the faltering minister 
and in acid rebuke of his adversaries, the so-called Patriots. The 
Opposition, the allegory charged, was self-seeking and hypocritical, 
maligning Walpole’s conduct not from any patriotic motive of pre- 
serving the ‘‘Country Interest,’’ but from the desire for profit 
and place; in contrast, the prime minister was an honest and 
generous public servant, good-naturedly contemptuous of the 
threats of his antagonists and serving in fact what they only pro- 
fessed to pursue—the best interests of England. Appearing, 
strategically, at this crucial moment of British polities, the pamphlet 
is a skillful piece of propaganda on behalf of Walpole’s failing 
forces. The most remarkable thing about it, however, is its 
authorship: it was written, by his own admission,’ by the most 
unlikely of all defenders of the Great Man—namely, Henry Field- 
ing, who had been, since his early days as a dramatist, a prominent 
figure in the literary Opposition to Walpole and who at the moment, 
having withdrawn from political writing some months earlier, 
was trying to complete his first great novel, Joseph Andrews. 

What can have prompted Fielding to interrupt work on the novel 
when his family urgently needed money and to resume participation 
in the paper war—this time on another side? Was it simply the 
disinterested impulse of an outraged patriot, disillusioned by the 
double-dealing of his former party? Or had he in fact changed his 
polities, accepted Walpole’s patronage? The disturbing implica- 
tions of The Opposition have been too readily dismissed by Field- 
ing’s apologists, none of whom has ventured farther than Pro- 
fessor Cross: 


Had not Fielding later mentioned ‘‘The ition’’ in the list of his 
recent works given in the preface to his ‘‘Miscellanies’’ of 1743, no one 


1See the Preface to the Miscellanies in The Complete Works of Henry Field- 
ing, Esq., ed. W. E. Henley (London, 1903), x11, 248—hereafter cited as Works. 
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would have dared assign the pamphlet to him from internal evidence; for 
on the assumption that he was the author, it would seem as if he had 
changed his politics. Such, however, was not really the case. ‘‘The 
Opposition’’ was a good-natured rebuke of the leaders of his party like what 
had occurred in briefer form in ‘‘ Pasquin.’’2 

But the description of the piece as ‘‘good-natured’’ and the 
analogy with the theatrical satires are quite misleading. It is true 
that in Pasquin (1736) and The Historical Register (1737) Field- 
ing had earlier lampooned the corruption and duplicity of both 
parties, but Walpole had there suffered the burden of ridicule, 
and nowhere in these plays had Fielding seen fit to applaud his 
conduct. Since undertaking The Champion in 1739, furthermore, 
Fielding had dedicated his political writing solely to the ‘‘Country 
Interest’’ in vigorous denunciation of the prime minister. We meet 
with too many contradictions if we try to force the allegory of 
The Opposition to conform to our presuppositions of what Fielding 
must have meant. Since Fielding always opposed Walpole and 
since Fielding—as I firmly believe—was an honorable man, he 
could not have meant what he seems to be saying. So the reasoning 
goes, however implicitly. 

But the difficulties for the apologists do not stop here. As 
we shall find, the search into this obscure but critical period of 
Fielding’s life—the period that produced Joseph Andrews and that, 
a little earlier, probably saw the beginning of Jonathan Wild— 
reveals a formidable number of circumstances which the biogra, hers 
have left unexplained and which, when taken together, strongly 
suggest that in the latter half of 1741 Fielding, disillusioned by the 
hypocrisy and ingratitude of the Patriots and desperately needing 
money to care for a sick wife and a dying child, may well have 
accepted Walpole’s patronage. How else can we explain, collec- 
tively, such things as his abandonment of The Champion at a time 
when his talent for satire was needed by the Opposition? Or the 
apparent interruption of work on Jonathan Wild—in 1741 (but 
not later) a timely satire against Walpole? Or the perplexing 
accusation by several of his contemporaries that he had been a con- 
tributor to the ministerial organ, The Daily Gazetteer?* Or the 
sardonic treatment of the Patriots in The Opposition and Joseph 
Andrews? Or—most puzzling of all—the prime minister’s generous 
twenty-guinea subscription to the Miscellanies, originally projected 


aie _ L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 1, 
-299. 
3 Preface to the Méscellanies in Works, x1, 248. 
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in 17417 These are a few parts of the puzzle that must be pieced 
together. 

Fielding’s enemies, of course, knew how to account for such 
contradictions: to them, as Cld England afterward declared, he 
was an unprincipled scoundrel, an ingrate and a turncoat. But 
nothing could be farther from the truth. Though I believe that 
the evidence points to a change in Fielding’s political allegiances, 
that for a time he even wrote for Walpole against his former 
party, yet—as Fielding himself implied in The Jacobite’s Journal, 
No. 17—it was no violation of principle, no very egregious or im- 
moral act, to desert a party that had betrayed its ideals and revealed 
itself to be as meretricious and mercenary as the Opposition. Field- 
ing’s pen was his livelihood, and the Patriots had proved both 
treacherous and ungrateful. 

Though I fee! that the case for the change in Fielding’s politics 
is cogent, the evidence, I admit, is mainly circumstantial. I 
should like nevertheless to set it forth as an hypothesis worth con- 
sideration. At the least, the facts and inferences that seem to 
support this interpretation will have been assembled and presented. 
If my conclusions are valid, however, new light will have been 
thrown upon Fielding’s career—and, incidentally, upon a neglected 
theme and episode in Joseph Andrews. Let us begin by reviewing 
the circumstances, both political and personal, under which Field- 
ing lived and wrote during 1741-1742. 

Joseph Andrews, published almost simultaneously with Walpole’s 
resignation in February 1742, was written in an atmosphere of tur- 
bulent and shameless politics. These were the exciting months of the 
Great Man’s final decline, when the long antagonism between 
the ministry and the Opposition had reached a crisis. For years the 
‘‘Patriots’’ or the ‘‘Country Party’’ had vigorously criticized the 
prime minister and his policies both from the benches of Parliament 


4In the list of subscribers prefixed to the first edition of the Miscellanies 
(1743), ‘‘The Right Hon. the Earl of Orford’’ is down for ten sets on royal 

per; according to the proposals in The Daily Post of June 5, 1742 (quoted in 

oss, I, 380), this purchase would have cost twenty guineas. The notice in the 
Post also indicates that the Miscellanies, though not ar until April 1743, 
were originally meant for publication sometime near the winter of 1741-1742: 
‘*Note, [Fielding remarks] The Publication of these Volumes hath been 
hitherto retarded by the Author’s indisposition last Winter, and a Train of 
melancholy Accidents scarce to be lell’d ....’’ A further statement in 
the Preface to the Miscellanies implies that Fielding had been in pre- 
paring those volumes as much as two years before they were published, or in 
the spring of 1741. (Works, xm, 247.) My conclusions are in general verified 
in — K. Miller’s excellent dissertation, ‘‘ Fielding’s Miscellanies’’ (Prince- 
ton, 1953). 
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and in the pages of periodicals such as The Craftsman, Fog’s 
Weekly Journal, Common Sense, and The Champion. And Wal- 
pole had fought them with all the means at his disposal—with his 
own consummate skill as a debater and politician, with bribes and 
sinecures when necessary, with the tireless apologetics of The 
Daily Gazetteer. But by 1741 the relentless Opposition attacks 
stressing his corruption in office and his incompetent management 
of the war with Spain were gaining ground. In February, at a 
strategic moment before the spring elections, Carteret and Samuel 
Sandys felt confident enough to move Walpole’s impeachment; 
though the motion failed to carry, it kept the charges of malfeasance 
and mismanagement ringing in the public ear. The Patriots gained 
in the elections despite the Army’s interference to help return 
the Court candidate from Westminster. This incident, together with 
the announcement in June of the military debacle at Carthagena, 
furnished the Opposition with still more ammunition for December, 
when the new Parliament would convene and, so it developed, bring 
to an end Walpole’s twenty years as prime minister. 

For Fielding personally, as well as for the nation, it was a year of 
erisis. Financially, his cireumstances were desperate. Ever since 
the Licensing Act of 1737 had ended his more prosperous days as 
a dramatist, he had searched without much success for a means of 
providing comfortably for his family. The law, which he looked to 
first, was an inadequate solution. To supplement a meager income, 
he was forced to turn hackney writer and to teke sides with the 
Opposition in the paper war against Walpole. The number of mis- 
cellaneous productions that came from Fielding’s pen in a little 
more than two years before the publication of Joseph Andrews sug- 
gests that his need was urgent. In October 1740, for example, ap- 
peared a translation of Gustave Adlerfeld’s Histoire militaire de 
Charles XII roi de Suede, which was followed in January 1741 by 
the poetical essay to George Bubb Dodington, Of True Greatness, and 
the mock-epic Vernoniad, written for the Opposition in denunciation 
of Walpole’s languid pursuit of the war with Spain. Shamela was 
published in April. This fugitive writing—together, possibly, with 
other works less certainly his*—was carried on concurrently with 


5 Other works dering this period which have been doubtfully ascribed to 
Fielding are the translation of the Abbé Banier’s La Mythologie et les fables 
expliquées par t’histoire (1739- 741) and three Patriot tracts—An Address to 
the Electors of Great Britain (140), The Plain Truth: A Dialogue (1740), and 
The Crisis: A Sermon (April 1741). Despite the statement of the mysterious 
Mr. ‘‘R.B.’’ that Nichols recorded, and despite the opinions of several very 
able scholars, I have listed The Crisis among these ‘‘doubtful’’ works because 
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Fielding’s occasional contributions to The Champion, an association 
which he irregularly maintained from November 1739 until as late 
as June 1741,° and with his composition and revision of at least 
some of the pieces included in the Miscellanies (1743). After his 
dissociation from The Champion until the appearance of Joseph 
Andrews, however, Fielding’s only known publication, besides the 
second edition of Shamela in November, was the curious political 
allegory, The Opposition: A Vision (December). 

It seems clear that none of these ephemeral productions did more 
than interrupt the steady decline in his fortunes. In the invaluable 
Preface to the Miscellanies is a pathetic apology for The Wedding 
Day (1743) that undoubtedly has a wider application to much of 
Fielding’s hackney writing in 1741: he had suffered this imperfect 
piece to be produced not from the inducement of augmenting his 
reputation, but from ‘‘a much more solid, and in my unhappy situ- 
ation, a much more urgent motive.’ The records of the Court of 
Common Pleas further testify that on March 27, 1741, at the height 
of his fugitive writing, Fielding’s poverty had driven him to bor- 
row £197, payable on demand, from one Joseph King, who subse- 
quently sued to recover the debt during Trinity Term of the follow- 
ing year. In June 1741, moreover, the death of Fielding’s father, 
whose early promise of a £200 allowance was never fulfilled, only 
added to his misfortunes without increasing his income. In general, 
Fielding’s characterization of himself in The Opposition: A Vision 
as a shabby and impecunious Patriot drudge was not much exag- 
gerated. 

In the winter Fielding’s financial difficulties were rendered more 
acute by the sickness that ravaged his family and eventually, in 
March 1742, took the life of his favorite daughter Charlotte. The 
delay in the publication of the Miscellanies, he announced in The 
Daily Post of June 5, 1742, was owing to ‘‘the Author’s indisposition 
last Winter, and a Train of melancholy Accidents scarce to be par- 


the grounds for assigning the piece to the Fielding canon are much too tenuous 
and unconvincing. Surely the ‘‘solemn vehemence’’ of ‘‘a sermon in the 
rhythm of the Prayer Book’’ is not Fielding’s characteristic manner. (See 
Cross, 1, 295-297, and F. Homes Dudden, Henry Fielding: His Life, Works, and 
Times (Oxford, 1952], 1, 299-301.) 

6 Preface to the Miscellanies in Works, xm, 247. Though Fielding may have 
sto writing for The Champion some months earlier (see note 10 below), 
G. M. Godden has shown that his last known connection with the journal was on 
June 29, 1741,,when he attended a meeting of the partners and was the only 
dissenting voice in the transaction that awarded to Henry Cha: le the rights 
to reprint the articles of the first seven months. (Henry Fie : 4 Memoir 
[London, 1910], Pp. 115-116.) 

1? Works, xm, 241. 
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allell’d.’’ In the Preface to these volumes may be found a more 
eloquent and explicit account of the situation: 


Indeed when I look a year or two backwards, and survey the accidents which 
have befallen me, and the distresses I have waded through whilst I have been 
engaged in these works, I could almost — some philosophy to myself, 
for ~ been able to finish them as I have. . 

- - I was last winter [i.e., 1741-1742] laid wu in the gout, with a favourite 
child ‘ae on one bed, and my wife in a condition very little better on another, 
attended with circumstances which served as very proper decorations to such a 
scene... .8 


That the scene was brightened by assistance from the outside is 
doubtful. Though it is quite possible that Fielding’s acquaintance 
with his chief patron, Ralph Allen, began at about this time—such is 
the inference from the extravagant praise of Allen and his Palladian 
mansion in Joseph Andrews (III, 1, 6)—yet the extent of Allen’s 
benefactions, if any, can only be surmised, and alone they were un- 
able to offset the ‘‘Train of melancholy Accidents’’ of which Field- 
ing complained. With the ill-health of his family aggravating the 
already desperate state of his finances during these cheerless months, 
Fielding wrote to survive—finishing Joseph Andrews, collecting and 
revising the Miscellanies, and interrupting work on both to publish 
The Opposition. 

This review of Fielding’s straitened circumstances during 1741 
should be enough to establish one important motive for the marked 
shift in his politics. There is considerable circumstantial evidence 
to suggest that he was driven to seek further assistance from a 
patron far less likely than Ralph Allen—namely, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, at this time engaged in a vain but determined struggle to retain 
control of Parliament and more than ever eager to enlist the support 
of a writer of Fielding’s talents. Coming after the many months 
that Fielding spent as propagandist for the Patriots, the curious 
pro-ministerial allegory, The Opposition: A Vision, is the first 
major indication of the change. 

Let us take a closer look at the pamphlet. The reversal of Field- 
ing’s usual sympathies is apparent throughout : now it is the Patriots 
who are mercilessly satirized and Walpole who is lauded. The alle- 
gory of the vision represents the wagon of the Opposition, laden 
with ‘‘Grievances’’ and ‘‘ Public Spirit’’ and drawn by starved and 
shagged asses, one of whom is Fielding himself as Hercules Vinegar, 
editor of The Champion. An observer remarks: ‘‘ ‘They appear 
to me to be the worst fed Asses I ever beheld ; Why there’s that long- 
sided Ass they call Vinegar, which the Drivers call upon so often to 


8 Works, X11, 247-248. 
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gee up, and pull lustily, I never saw an Ass with a worse Mane, or a 
more shagged Coat.’’’® Except for a few who desert the cart upon 
recognizing the real characters and intentions of its occupants, the 
passengers are distinguished only by their callous self-seeking and 
hypocrisy. They are indifferent to the filth through which they 
must move to achieve their goal. The huge box of ‘‘ Public Spirit’’ 
that weighs the wagon down is in reality ‘‘cramm’d with Ambition, 
Malice, Envy, Avarice, Disaffection, Disappointment, Pride, Revenge, 
and many other heavy Commodities’’ (p. 16). The trunk of ‘‘Griev- 
ances’’ is similarly deceptive, containing ‘‘little more than a few 
News-Papers, on one of which I read the Word Champion, and on 
another was the Word onsense [viz., Common Sense], the Letter N 
being, I suppose, folded down’’ (pp. 14-15). Some of the grievances 
are more substantial, but these, to interpret the allegory, are in- 
evitably a part of all government, not to be charged to Walpole 
personally, and by no means to be removed by the cynical, place- 
hungry politicians who oppose him: 


... there were indeed one or two little Parcels at the Bottom, which seemed to 
have something in them; they appeared however fastened to the Trunk, and my 
Friend told me, were not intended to be removed by any there, when they came 
to their Journey’s End. I observed they were directed to the same Person, at 
his House in Downing-Street ; but my Friend assured me they did not honestly 
belong to him. (p. 15) 


In a rare moment of honesty the Patriots confess the prime minis- 
ter’s only fault: ‘‘damn him, he stood in their Way, and that was 
enough’”’ (p. 22). 

At last the drivers of the cart reveal themselves in deed, openly 
abandoning ‘‘the great Country Road”’ and striking off toward St. 
James’s as fast as possible, the passengers clamoring to be set down 
at the best places at court. But their progress is halted by the ar- 
rival of Walpole’s coach and six, which blocks the way. In refer- 
ence perhaps to the campaign to vilify and impeach the prime minis- 
ter, the Opposition threatens to drive over him and to pull him and 
his equipage to pieces unless he backs down. Fielding, having al- 
ready identified himself with the asses drawing the wagon, puts his 
own indignation at Patriot dishonesty and double-dealing into the 
mouth of one of the beasts, who 


... raised himself on his hinder Legs, and spake as follows. ‘O thou perfidious 
‘Driver; dost not thou profess thyself a Driver of the Country Waacon? Are 
‘not those Words written in large Characters upon it? Have not thy Passengers 


° The Opposition: A Vision (London, 1742), p. 17. This is the origi edi- 
tion of the pamphlet, published in December 1741 (see Cross m, 305), but 
dated 1742 on the title page. An unreliable text may be found in Works, x1v, 
323-331. 
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‘taken their Places for the Country? What will their Friends who sent them, 
‘and bore the Expence of their Journey, say, when they hear they are come u 

‘on their own Account, and neglect the Business of those who sent them? Wil 
‘it be a sufficient Excuse that thou hast misled them? And hast thou no more 
‘Humanity, than to endeavour to trample on an honest Gentleman, only because 
‘his Coach stands in your Way? As to Asses, it’s of little Consequence where 
‘they are driven, provided they are not used to such Purposes, as the Honesty 
‘of even an Ass would start at.’ (pp. 20-21) 


Certainly it appears that Fielding’s political loyalties had been 
drastically transformed since his days on The Champion. But it 
was not only moral indignation that prompted him to interrupt work 
on his novel to speak out against the Opposition just as the new 
Parliament convened. The condition of his family and finances 
being what it was, he could hardly afford—without an inducement 
more tangible than the hopeless and quixotic cause of honest poli- 
tices—to act the part of the outraged idealist, the disillusioned Patriot 
now selflessly exposing the corruption of his party without thought 
of reward. The allegory of the vision does more than criticize the 
Opposition: it warmly praises Walpole—his generosity in par- 
ticular. The passenger of the coach that stands between the Patriots 
and their ambition, we recall, is Walpole himself, who is represented 
as ‘‘an honest Gentleman,’’ contemptuous of the threats of the Op- 
position to drag him from his place, and possessed of ‘‘one of the 
pleasantest, best-natured Countenances I had ever beheld ....a 
Countenance full of Benignity’’ (pp. 20, 23). This allusion, sug- 
gesting the minister’s beneficence, is especially significant in view 
of the apparent personal application of the allegory to Fielding. 
Taking pity on the abused and underfed asses hauling the Opposi- 
tion cart (of whom Fielding, remember, is one), Walpole releases 
them from their labors and sets them to grazing in greener pastures: 
‘‘with a Countenance full of Benignity, [the gentleman] ordered his 
Servants to unharness the poor Beasts, and turn them into a deli- 
cious Meadow, where they all instantly fell to grazing, with a Greadi- 
ness common to Beasts after a long Abstinence’’ (p. 23). In terms 
of the allegory, Fielding seems to say that his days of starving in the 
service of a false cause are over; Walpole’s generosity has set him 
free and fed him. The vision is thereupon concluded with the pre- 
mature assertion that the prime minister, in his contest with the 
Patriots, ‘‘ proceeded on without any Obstruction,’’ his coach strik- 
ing ‘‘directly into that very Road whither the other had pretended 
it was going ...’’ (pp. 23-24). Walpole, it appears, sincerely sought 
what his enemies only professed to desire—namely, the best inter- 
ests of the country. 

Veiled, then, in the allegory of Walpole’s unharnessing the asses 
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from the Opposition cart and setting them out to pasture, we may 
discover the prime minister’s patronage of an old antagonist, Henry 
Fielding. Previous, though unsuccessful, ministerial attempts to 
purchase his pen are recorded in the Preface to Of True Greatness 
(January 1741), where Fielding states that in remaining loyal to 
his party, he had made his family martyrs in the cause of honest 
polities: ‘‘... I have been obliged with Money to silence my Produc- 
tions, professedly and by Way of Bargain given me for that Purpose, 
tho’ I have been offered my own Terms to exert my Talent of Ridi- 
cule (as it was called) against some Persons (dead and living) whom 
I shall never mention but with Honour, tho’ I have drawn my Pen in 
Defence of my Country, have sacrificed to it the Interest of myself 
and Family, and have been the standing Mark of honourable Abuse 
for so doing...’’ (p.4). Weary of the hypocrisy and ingratitude 
of the Opposition, he later may well have been receptive to renewed 
overtures from Walpole, at this juncture particularly anxious to 
stem the rising tide of popular sentiment in favor of the Patriots. 
Indeed, appearing in The Daily Gazetteer of March 11, 1741, a letter 
dated February 19, 1740 (i.e., N.S. 1741) strangely anticipates the 
allegory of The Opposition and may suggest—though it is probably 
only wishful thinking on the part of the correspondent—that Field- 
ing was already entertaining thoughts of defection from his party.?® 
Though this is perhaps too early a date, the shift in his polities— 
intimated elsewhere in Joseph Andrews, Jonathan Wild, and A 


10 Previously unnoticed in print to my knowledge, the letter, reprinted in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, x1 (March 1741), 141-142, goes as follows. The 
writer has fallen asleep over his Homer and imagines Fielding—i.e., Hercules 
Vinegar, editor of The Champion and ‘‘disappoinicd Drudge’’ for the Country 
Party—as a modern Sisyphus, laboring in vain to shoulder the dead weight of 
the Opposition to the summit of a hill in order to a Walpole. The god- 
dess Britannia materializes, lauds her servant Walpole, and rebukes Fielding 
for disrupting national harmony. There follows a curious observation that 
may imply that Fielding was already disappointed with his party and thinkin 
of defection: ‘‘At these Words, methought, the Penitent Hercules relinquishe 
the restless and ill-fated Stone, which rush’d so suddenly by me, that fearing 
it might crush me, as it had many others, I waked.’’ In the concluding para- 
graph the fact that ‘‘Mr. Vinegar’’ is still classed with ‘‘the rest of that sour 
Generation’’ of Patriot journalists indicates that he had not yet shifted his 
allegiance. This, of course, is what we might 7 judging from his own 
admission in the Preface to the Miéscellanies that he continued writing in The 
Champion until June. 

I must confess, though, to a suspicion that Fielding’s break with the Op- 
position came earlier. When the partners of The Champion met on March 1, 
1742, part of their business was to reassign to James Ralph the ‘‘Two Six- 
teenth Shares of the Champion’’ which Fielding possessed ‘‘as a Writer in the 
said paper.’’ As a reason for the reassignment the minutes charge Fielding with 
‘‘having withdrawn himself from that Service [i.e., —s in the journal] 
for above Twelve Months past and refused his Assistance in that Capacity since 
which time Mr Ralph has solely Transacted the said Business’’ (Godden, pp. 
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Journey from this World to the Next“—is plainly indicated by 
June of this year, when, by his own admission, Fielding abandoned 
The Champion. His services then would be especially needed to 
help consolidate the small Opposition gains in the recent Parliamen- 
tary elections. And what of the old and cogent argument that much 
of Jonathan Wild, and especially the bulk of the anti-Walpole sa- 
tire, was written while its author was still active on The Champion?" 
It is clear, certainly, that the identification of those twin ‘‘rogues’’ 
and ‘‘plunderers,’’ Wild and Walpole—an ironic equation often 
made in the Opposition press, including The Champion under Field- 
ing’s editorship—would only be timely and most appropriate while 
the prime minister was still in power. If this is the ease, why should 


138-139; italics mine). If Fielding did refuse to contribute to The Champion as 
early as February 1741, one inference is that he no longer wished to 
support the Opposition, whose cause that paper was working to promote. Here, 
too, we might discover an explanation for the curious fact that on June 29, 
1741, Fielding was the only one of the partners who did not want the Champion 
essays reprinted (see note 6 above). John B. Shipley’s reason—that Fielding 
voted negatively because he objected to ‘‘the puffing in the paper of one of the 
partner’s works’’—is not at all convincing. (‘‘Fielding’s Champion and a 
Publishers’ Quarrel,’’ N&Q, cc [January 1955], 28.) Such puffing was a 
common practice of the times. 

Two pieces of evidence, however, contradict my interpretation: (1) Field- 
ing’s statement that he contributed to The Champion until June; and (2) his 
supposed authorship of the Opposition pamphlet, The Crisis: A Sermon, 
which appeared in April. But this evidence is not conclusive. It may be that 
in the Preface to the Miscellanies Fielding was remembering the month of his 
last formal connection with The Champion, and not of his last contribution. 
This, I think, is more likely than that the official minutes of the business meet- 
ing should mistakenly place the withdrawal of his services at a time some four 
months earlier than it actually occurred. I have already recorded my 
doubts about Fielding’s authorship of The Crisis (see note 5 above). 

11 In the Journey (I, 7)—which was probably begun in December 1741, close 
to the time of the composition of The Opposition and Joseph Andrews (see 
Cross, 1, 395, and Miller, p. 379)—the false Patriot, more interested in securing 
a place at court than the liberties of his country, is ridiculed in the judgment 
scene before the gates of Elysium: ‘‘A very stately figure now presented 
himself, and informing Minos he was a patriot, began a very florid harangue 
on public virtue, and the liberties of his country. Upon which, Minos showed 
him the utmost respect, and ordered the gate to be opened. The patriot was 
not contented with this applause——He said, he had behaved as well in place 
as he had done in the opposition; and that, though he was now obliged 
to embrace the court-measures, yet he had behaved very honestly to his friends, 
and brought as many in as was possible’’ (Works, ul, 244). At which point 
Minos summarily sends him packing. In Jonathan Wild the general indictment 
of all political faction and corruption is too extensive to cite in detail. Consult, 
however, II, 6 (‘‘Of hats’’) and IV, 3 (‘‘Curious anecdotes relating to the 
history of Newgate’’). 

12 Many scholars believe that Fielding began Jonathan Wild about 1740— 
when he was at the height of his activity for the Patriots and before he had 
discovered the brilliant possibilities of the comic prose epic—and that he subse- 
quently revised his satire during 1742, making it now apply to Pulteney, Carteret, 
Wilmington, and the rest of the place-seeking Patriots, and perhaps inserti 
the story of Heartfree. This hypothesis seems quite sound. Jonathan W 
was first printed as Volume III of the Miscellanies, which were originally 
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Fielding put aside this timely piece of irony to begin something new, 
namely, Joseph Andrews? Did he feel that he could no longer af- 
ford to turn down the money the minister had offered him, as he 
put it, ‘‘to silence my Productions’’? If so, we would have dis- 
pelled once and for all the previously perplexing mystery of Wal- 
pole’s twenty-guinea subscription to the Miscellanies (originally 
projected in 1741)—a sum so generous that it matches the gifts of 
Fielding’s good friend Charles Hanbury Williams and of his chief 
benefactor, Ralph Allen, and it far exceeds the contributions of 
such Patriots as the Duke of Argyle, the Duke and Duchess of Bed- 
ford, Pulteney, Lyttelton, Chesterfield, and Dodington.* Here, 
too, an explanation would be found for the suspicion of some of 
Fielding’s contemporaries that he had «ontributed to The Daily 
Gazetteer during the winter of 1741-1742; for, though he denied any 
such contributions—doubtless quite truthfully—the existence of 
the rumor concerning a man of his reputation as an Opposition prop- 
agandist suggests that a change in his political affiliations was 
known. From this period, futhermore, may have begun the gradual 
softening of Fielding’s attitude toward Walpole, who became in 
The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon (1755) ‘‘one of the best of men 
and of ministers.’”* 

Further evidence of a change in Fielding’s politics at this time 
is contained in an important, but neglected, episode in his first novel, 
written, like The Opposition, when its author’s resentment against 
his former party was still keen. Digeon’s early analysis of the text 
of Joseph Andrews led him to declare that Fielding’s disillusion- 
ment with the Opposition came later, the result of the change in 
ministries in February 1742."* In revising the novel in the spring of 
1742 for the second edition,** Fielding called attention to the 
treachery of the Patriots. The affected francophile, Bellarmine, 
who despite the serious decline in the English woolen industry re- 
scheduled to appear near the winter of 1741-1742, a time when the anti-Walpole 
allegory of the novel would have been most helpful to the Opposition. A 
convenient discussion of the theory may be found in Dudden, 1, 470-483. 

13 See the list of subscribers prefixed to the first edition of the Miscellanies. 
Allen’s donation is known through his correspondence with Pope (see The 
a of Alexander Pope, ed. George Sherburn [Oxford, 1956], 
Iv, ° 

14 Works, xvi, 248. Some very able readers, Professor Sherburn among 
them, think this reference ironic; but whether we find it so or not depends 
here upon our expectations. 

15 Le Texte des romans de Fielding (Paris, 1923), pp. 68-69. 

16 Though not listed in The Gentleman’s Magazine or The London Magazine 
until August 1742, the second edition of Joseph Andrews was —— Wood- 

1734-1747,”’ 


fall’s presses by May 31. (See P.T.P., ‘‘Woodfall’s Ledger, 
N&Q, Ist Ser., x1 [June 2, 1855], 419.) 
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fuses to ‘‘ ‘trust anything more than a Great Coat to an English- 
man,’ ’’ now reveals himself as a member of the turncoat Patriot 
Party: ‘‘ ‘before I had a Place, [he confesses to Leonora] I was in 
the Country Interest, he, he, he!’ ’’ (II, 4).27 A whole passage at the 
beginning of Book II, chapter 10, was also inserted in the second 
edition with the intention of drawing an unmistakable analogy be- 
tween the situation of Fanny, who feared ‘‘as great an Enemy in 
her Deliverer, as he had delivered her from,’’ and that of England 
in 1742, rid of the corruption of Walpole, but newly exposed to the 
self-seeking of Pulteney and Carteret: ‘‘she suspected he had used 
her as some very honest Men have used their Country; and had 
rescued her out of the hands of one Rifler, in order to rifle her him- 
self.’’ But, as we have seen, it is likely that Fielding’s break with 
his former party occurred much sooner than Digeon believed, that it 
was not the sudden result of Walpole’s fall from power, but rather 
began much earlier when Fielding abandoned The Champion and 
then published The Opposition. As we might expect, therefore, the 
change in his polities was already reflected in the original version of 
Joseph Andrews, where Fielding’s disillusionment with the Patriots 
is disguised under the broad allegory of Parson Adams’ political 
narrative (II, 8) and his encounter with the man of courage (II, 
7-9). 

Reading his Aeschylus while waiting for the arrival of the coach, 
Adams meets a gentleman who has been hunting partridges without 
any luck. The man is a great patriot, outspoken in his protesta- 
tions of valor.** His talk invariably turns on ‘‘the Infamy of not 
being ready, at all times, to sacrifice our Lives to our Country’’ 
(II, 9). The gentleman has, in particular, two pet grievances: he 
dislikes the quartering of soldiers in the neighborhood, and he is 
especially vehement in condemning the ineptitude of the army at 
Carthagena. Adams asks if ‘‘ ‘the Game is not very plenty here- 
abouts?’ ’’ 


‘“No, Sir,’’ said the Gentleman: ‘‘the Soldiers, who are quartered in the 
Neighbourhood, have killed it all.’’—‘‘It is very probable,’’ cries Adams, ‘‘ for 
Shooting is their Profession.’’—‘‘ Aye, shooting the Game,’’ answered the 
other; ‘‘But I don’t see they are so forward to shoot our Enemies. I don’t 
like that Affair of Carthagena; if I had been there, I believe I should have 
done other-guess things, d--n me: what’s a Man’s Life when his Country de- 
mands it? a Man who won’t sacrifice his Life for his Country deserves to 
be hanged, d--n me.’’ (II, 7) 


17 Digeon apparently overlooked this small but significant change. Quotations 
of Joseph Andrews are from the J. Paul de Castro edition (London, 1929). 

18 Cf. the Patriot in A Journey from this World to the Next, whose ‘‘ florid 
harangue on public virtue, and the liberties of his country’’ almost fooled 
Minos (see note 11 above). 
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Prompted by these remarks, Adams begins his ‘‘notable disserta- 
tion’’ on polities, and shortly thereafter Fanny’s screams send the 
patriot, his professions forgotten, fleeing in fear of his life. To 
Fielding’s readers, the polities of the man of courage would have 
been quite apparent. He is a Patriot (with a capital P), opposing 
the large Standing Army maintained by the ministry, and denoune- 
ing the perfunctory conduct of the war with Spain. Large num- 
bers of the best troops, the Opposition charged, were being kept at 
home to intimidate the electorate, while the war in the West Indies 
was entrusted to raw and undisciplined regiments.® Though the 
cowardice of this partridge-hunting patriot is only politic and not 
political, his hypocrisy would have been recognized, in terms of the 
allegory, as a commentary upon the flatulent professions of his 
party. 

That Fielding meant his false patriot to have political relevance is 
further indicated by the fact that he serves to introduce Parson 
Adams’ dissertation on politics. As Fielding himself warns, we are 
to give close attention to this chapter: ‘‘a Discourse which we have 
placed by itself, as it is not only the most curious in this but perhaps 
in any other Book’’ (II, 7). Adams has ‘‘ ‘not been without Op- 
portunities of suffering for the sake of [his] Conscience’ ’’ (II, 8). 
Because of his influence with a nephew, ‘‘ ‘an Alderman of a Cor- 
poration,’ ’’ politicians sought his support at election time. Like 
his author, Adams was a tireless promoter of the Country Interest 
against the Court, only to find that the men he helped to elect were 


19 The political papers reprinted in The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1741 
reiterate these accusations. The essay from Common Sense (July 18) furnishes 
a convenient summary. Though Admiral Vernon might have taken Carthagena 
with just 1500 seasoned troops, the writer declares, he was sent without 
a company of them, despite the fact that ‘‘the Standing Army had been 
vastly encreas’d before that Time’’; ‘‘—our Corruptor [i.e., Walpole] had 
some other View in augmenting the Army, than to make Conquests abroad: 
It hath been said of him, with Truth, that he had rather take one Cornish or 
Wiltshire Borough than all America’’ (p. 371). The charge that the adminis- 
tration used the Standing Army to suppress the electorate had been substan- 
tiated (in one instance, at least) on May 8 in Westminster, when ‘‘ the Military 
Force was employed to protect and support the Returning Officer’’ (p. 263; 
see also pp. 303-304). The writer in Common Sense continues: ‘‘It was once 
looked upon as inconsistent with the Constitution of this Country to maintain 
a Land Army in Time of Peace; but as it takes up some Time to discipline 
Troops, a Nation ought to have a Force ready in Case of a War. This 
hath been made use of as an Argument for our keeping up a Standing Army 
in Time of Peace.—But it seems when a War is actually declared, and an 
Expedition resolved on, an ready disciplined are of no Use, you must 
raise a Rabble in Haste for that Purpose, which had two notable Effects, the 
Spaniards had Time to put themselves in a Posture of Defence, and our 
Corruptor strengthened himself at Home by having so many more Commissions 
to give away’’ (p. 372). 
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hypocrites and ingrates. Against the wishes of his rector, Adams had 
formerly supported the Tory squire Fickle, who opposed Colonel 
Courtly ; ‘‘ ‘for it was at a Season when the Church was in Danger, 
and when all good Men expected they knew not what would happen 
to us all.’’’ The squire was elected and Adams lost his curacy: 


‘Well, sir, but do you think the Esquire ever mentioned a Word of the Church? 
Ne verbum quidem, ut ita dicam: within two years he got a Place, and hath 
ever since lived in London; where I have been informed (but God forbid I 
should believe that), that he never so much as goeth to Church.’’ 
His place secured, Fickle turned courtier himself and tried to per- 
suade Adams to support Colonel Courtly—‘‘ ‘that very identical 
Mr Fickle, who had formerly told me the Colonel was an Enemy to 
both the Church and State.’ ’’ Still opposing the administration, the 
parson next rejected an offer to be chaplain to the colonel’s regi- 
ment, and voted instead for the Patriot, Sir Oliver Hearty, ‘‘ ‘who 
told us he would sacrifice everything to his Country; and I believe 
he would, except his Hunting, which he stuck so close to, that in five 
Years together he went but twice up to Parliament ; and one of those 
Times, I have been told, never was within sight of the House.’ ”’ 
The last candidate Adams helped to elect was Sir Thomas Booby. 
Ingratitude, as well as hypocrisy, distinguished the members of 
the Country Party whom Adams supported. Squire Fickle did noth- 
ing at all for his sponsor, who remained ‘‘ ‘a considerable Time 
without any Cure, and lived a full Month on one Funeral Sermon.’ ’’ 
Sir Oliver Hearty, most generous of all, got the parson reinstated 
in his curacy and ‘‘ ‘gave me eight Pounds out of his own Pocket 
to buy me a Gown and Cassock, and furnish my House.’ ’’ As for 
Sir Thomas, his promises of rewarding Adams with a living were 
soon forgotten after the death of the parson’s influential nephew: 


‘*Since that Time, Sir Thomas, poor man, had always so much Business, that he 
never could find Leisure to see me. I believe it was partly my Lady’s fault too, 
who did not think my Dress good enough for the Gentry at her Table. How- 
ever, I must do him the Justice to say he never was ungrateful; and I have al- 
ways found his Kitchin, and his Cellar too, open to me... .’’ 


Adams, however, the soul of simplicity, continues at election times 
to ‘‘ ‘throw a suitable Dash or two into my Sermons’ ’’ in the in- 
terest of Sir Thomas and his neighbors, ‘‘ ‘who have all promised 
me these five Years to procure an Ordination for a Son of mine, who 
is now near Thirty... .’’’ Behind the cant and cupidity of these 
ungrateful, place-hunting men of the Country Party, we may again 
detect Fielding’s personal disillusionment with the Opposition. As 
a dramatist and then a journalist, he had labored in behalf of the 
Patriots, and they had failed to reward him. Through bitter ex- 
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perience his eyes at last were open to the insincerity of his party, 
and, in an important episode in his first novel, he turned his talent 
for satire against them. 

Fielding’s disaffection with the Opposition need not, of course, 
imply his approval of the questionable political ethics of the ad- 
ministration, even though Walpole’s character and intentions were 
rather thoroughly whitewashed in The Opposition. ‘‘Prime-minis- 
tering,’’ after all, was a trade like any other.2® Though probably 
written while its author was still with the Patriots, the criticism of 
Walpole in Jonathan Wild would still have been obvious in 1743 
despite Fielding’s attempt in revision to soften the satire against 
him by making it now apply to the treachery of Pulteney, Carteret, 
Wilmington, and the rest of the place-hunting Opposition. Slight 
hits at ministerial roguery occur as well in A Journey from this 
World to the Next and in Joseph Andrews, where, however, the Op- 
position bears much the greater part of the ridicule.“ Without 
doubt, in Jonathan Wild (IV, 3) the address of the ‘‘very grave 
man’’ to the debtors of Newgate mirrors Fielding’s true political 
convictions: ‘‘ ‘it is better to shake the plunder off than to exchange * 
the plunderer.’’’ The behavior of the Opposition after the spring 
elections in 1741 had proved to him that corruption and hypocrisy 
were not confined to one party. When the Patriots, whose cause he 
had labored to promote, proved ungrateful, he turned elsewhere to 
meet very pressing personal exigencies. 

Attractive though it may be, the portrait of Fielding as a paragon 
of political integrity is largely a fiction. Although he had ridiculed 
Walpole in Tom Thumb (1730) and The Grub-Street Opera (1731), 
he nevertheless solicited the minister’s patronage in the dedication 
to The Modern Husband (1732). How chagrined must the editor 
of The Champion have been at this early adulation of his adver- 
sary—‘‘the wise statesman, the generous patron, the steadfast 
friend, and the true patriot ; but above all, that humanity and sweet- 
ness of temper, which shine through all your actions, shall render 
the name of Str Ropert WALPOLE dear to his no longer ungrateful 
ecountry.’’*? But Walpole had not adequately rewarded this overture, 


20 Joseph Andrews, II, 1. 

21 In the Journey (I, 5) a king rejects the road to false Greatness and sets 
off down the fair path to Goodness, but he is followed by a spirit who swears 
he will fetch him k: ‘This spirit, I was presently informed, was one who 
had drawn the lot of his prime minister.’’ Most obvious of the anti- 
allusions in Joseph Andrews are the condemnation of both ies as ‘‘riflers’’ 
of their country (in the revised opening to II, 10) and the alehouse keeper’s 
impassioned outburst against The Daily Gazetteer (II, 17). 

22 Works, x, 8. In 1730 and 1731, when Walpole was being satirized in 
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and Fielding enlisted in the Patriot cause, thereby opening himself 
to the charge of double-dealing and ingratitude directed against 
him by such hirelings of the court as the pseudonymous author of 
An Historical View of the Principles, Characters, Persons, &c. of 
the Political Writers in Great Britain (1740) 

Years later—now as John Trottplaid, editor of The Jacobite’s 
Journal—Fielding found himself in Lyttelton’s pay, defending the 
Pelham ministry and his own character against the scurrilous attacks 
of the Opposition press. The old accusations were revived, with a 
vengeance. It was common knowledge, his enemies asserted, that 
Fielding was a scoundrel—a turncoat and ingrate, a venal scribbler 
who ‘‘alternately wrote for and against the Government,’’ who never 
serupled at ‘‘changing Sides, for lucrative Ends,’’ who had ‘‘abused 
(his) Benefactors in the Administration of public Affairs.’’** Most 
of what was said, of course, was the grossest denigration, even more 
shameless than usual in the vituperation of eighteenth-century 
party politics. But there was enough truth in the charges to make 
Fielding wince. In reply he interrupted a leader in The Jacobite’s 
Journal, No. 17 (March 26, 1748), to defend political opportunism 
among those who must write for a living. Unless this interpolation 
be construed as an apology for his own behavior during the years 


Tom Thumb and The Grub-Street Opera, Fielding also addressed two facetious 
ems to the minister—apparently, despite the ironic tone of the verses, in 
opes of gaining him for a patron. In the first Fielding offers to come 

down from his garret ‘‘ Into whatever place you please’’ (Works, xu, 280). In 

the second he describes himself as a daily, but unsuccessful, attendant at the 

Great Man’s levees. Indeed, as Charles B. Woods has pointed out in an 

article that partly anticipates my own views, the relations between Fielding 

and Walpole during this period seem to have been quite amicable. (See 

‘*Fielding’s Epilogue for Theobald,’’ PQ, xxvm1 [1949], 423-424.) 

23 Though doubtless exaggerated in accord with the writer’s bias, the 
following passage from the Historical View nevertheless merits attention in 
connection with Fielding’s own views in The Jacobite’s Journal, No. 17: 
‘* Fielding, editor of The Champion] is a strong Instance of Ingratitude to 
the Ministry, as he lies under the strongest Obligations to Sir R--rt W--le, 
whom he now treats with a Strain of Insolence and Scurrility superior to any 
other Paper ever went before, not excepting even the Craftsman or Common- 
Sense. I have some Reasons to know particular Obligations he lies under to the 
Minister, who once generously reliev’d him by sending him a considerable 
Supply of ready Money when he was arrested in a Country-Town some Distance 
from London, and must have rotted in Prison had it not been for this Generosity 
in the Minister. Soon after he libelled him personally in a Satyr, and next 
Week had the Impudence to appear at his Levee. — Sir R--t’s taxing 
him with his Ingratitude, and asking him why he had wrote so and so; 
he answered very readily, that he wrote that he might eat’’ (pp. 49-50). 

24 See Old England for March 5 and April 23, 1748. In the latter number, 
one stroke in Argus Centoculi’s satiric portrait of his adversary is especially 
interesting, in view of the present argument for Walpole’s patronage of 
Fielding. ‘‘The worshipful Judge Trot-Plaid, at Turncoat-Tavern,’’ presides 
over a mock Court of Criticism concerned with a debated question of contem- 
porary politics, namely, Lyttelton’s alleged authorship of A Letter to the Tories. 
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that produced such different pieces as The Champion, The Op- 
position, and Jonathan Wild, it is difficult to explain its function 
in an essay arraigning the conduct of his antagonists. His remarks 
should be kept in mind by those who hold, with R. C. Jarvis, that 
‘*Fielding’s pen was not for sale... . he was not open to take Wal- 
pole’s pay”’ :** 


Why [Fielding imagines a reader asking] is an Author obliged to be a more 
disinterested Patriot than any other? And why is he, whose Livelihood is in 
his Pen, a greater Monster in using it to serve himself, than he who uses his 
Tongue to the same Purpose? 

To confess the Truth, the World is in general too severe on Writers. In a 
Country where there is no public Provision for Men of Genius, and in an Age 
when no Literary Productions are encouraged, or indeed read, but such as are 
season ’d with Scandal against the Great; and when a Custom hath prevailed of 
publishing this, not only with Impunity but with great Emolument, the Temp- 
tation to Men in desperate Circumstances is too violent to be resisted; and if the 
Public will feed a hungry Man for a little Calumny, he must be a very honest 
Person indeed, who will rather starve than write it. 

In a Time therefore of profound Tranquillity, and when the Consequence, at 
the worst, can probably be no greater than the Change of a Ministry, I do not 
think a Writer, whose only Livelihood is his Pen, to deserve a very flagitious 
Character, if, when one Set of Men deny him Encouragement, he seeks it from 
another, at their Expence; nor will I rashly condemn such a Writer as the vilest 
of Men, (provided he keeps within the Rules of Decency) if he endeavours to 
make the best of his own Cause, and uses a little Art in blackening his Ad- 
versary. Why should a Liberty which is allowed to every other Advocate, be 
deny ’d to this? 


The application of these paragraphs to my interpretation of 
Fielding’s conduct during the months in which Joseph Andrews was 
composed seems too close to be accidental. In the context of con- 
temporary ‘‘pollitricks,’’ as he used to say, it mattered little which 
party was in power, for the behavior of the Patriots had proved the 
interests and metho-ls of each to be identical. Knowing this to be 
the case, and confronted with the urgency of his personal needs, 
Fielding could no longer afford to sacrifice himself and his family 
to the treachery an ingratitude of the Opposition. In debt, his wife 
ill, his daughter dying, he may well have been driven for a time to 
accept Walpole’s patronage. His were ‘‘desperate Circumstances’’ 
indeed, and they hardly permitted him the luxury of playing the 
idealist in such a realistic game as polities. 


Seated at his bench, Fielding is seen ‘‘consulting several Volumes which lay 
at his Feet with great Attention, particularly the Life of the renowned 
Jonathan Wild, his Friend and: Associate, wrote by his own Worship... .’’ It 
is tempting, especially since the context is political, to interpret the reference 
allegorically—that is, to read for Jonathan Wild his even more ‘‘renowned’’ 
counterpart, Sir Robert Walpole. Without more to go on, however, we can 
say only that the remark is tantalizingly ambiguous. 

25 <6 The Death of Walpole: Henry Fielding and a Forgotten Cause Célébre,’’ 
MLR, xu (1946), 121. 








French Sources of Goldsmith’s The Good Natur'd Man 


By Byron GassMAN 
University of Chicago 


In the London Magazine for February, 1768, there appears an 
anonymous review of The Good Natur’d Man by Oliver Goldsmith. 
The review, which is largely disparaging, was occasioned by the 
first production of the play on January 29 of that year and by the 
immediate publication of it. The reviewer is particularly harsh on 
Goldsmith for the lack of uplifting sentiment and morality in the 
comedy and for his return to the lower humor of previous genera- 
tions. Among his most pointed criticisms occurs the following: 


Dr. Goldsmith has talents, he has extraordinary talents, and had he been less 
attached to the now almost exploded dramatic writers of the last century, he 
would doubtless have produced a work no less honourable to himself than ad- 
vantageous to his country; but his passion for humour has been too strong for 
his good sense, and he has carried his admiration of it to such an extravagance, as 
scarcely to have a circumstance in his piece which can lay any unquestionable 
claim to the title of orginality—The character of Croaker for instance, and all 
the incidents relative to Leontine and Olivia he has borrowed from Le Grondeur— 
The Good-natured Man, he has taken from L’Ami tout le mondé—Lofty, and 
every thing that relates to him, from L’important de la cour.—His bailiffs are 
to be found, and better drawn, in Racine’s Les Plaideurs; the scene where the 
Good-natured Man espouses the different opinions of Mr. and Mrs. Croaker is 
the only thing in Moliere’s L’Avare which Fielding has not translated; and the 
scene where he solicits Miss Richland in favour of his friend Lofty, will be 
found in Le Dissipateur by Dr. Touche.1 


Such a sweeping assertion about Goldsmith’s lack of originality 
demands investigation to help determine to what extent, if any, 
Goldsmith was indebted to these six French plays for the characters 
and situations which appear in The Good Natur’d Man. 

The essential bibliographic information on the six plays which are 
mentioned by the reviewer is as follows :? 


First First 

Title Author Presented Edition 

Le Philantrope Mare Antoine LeGrand 1724 1724 
ou l’Ami de tout le monde 

L’Avare Moliére 1668 1675 

Le Dissipateur Nericault Destouches Ss 1736 


1‘*The British Theatre,’’ The London Magazine, xxxvu (February, 1768), 
60 


2 This information is collected from Tablettes Dramatiques by M. le Chevalier 
de Mouhy (Paris, 1752). 

3 The Mouhy work states of Le Dissipatewr that ‘‘elle n’a pas été jouée & 
Paris; mais en Province toujours avec succés.’’ 
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Le Grondeur David Augustin de Brueys 1691 1711 
and Jean Palaprat 

L’Important David Augustin de Brueys 1693 1694 

Les Plaideurs Jean Racine 1668 1668 


The dates listed above for the first editions of the plays show that, 
since they were all published well before Goldsmith became a writer, 
copies could have been accessible to him. However, there is no ex- 
ternal evidence that proves Goldsmith’s acquaintance with any of 
them prior to the writing of The Good Natur’d Man. In the list of 
books from Goldsmith’s library that were offered for auction after 
his death in 1774 appear four volumes of a five volume set of 
Oeuvres de Brueys (no date given) and a seven volume set of Oeu- 
vres de Destouches (1745).* There is, however, no way of ascer- 
taining when these books came into his possession or how thoroughly 
he had read them. We know that Goldsmith was familiar with Le 
Grondeur by 1773 because his adaptation of it entitled The Grumbler 
was performed on May 8, 1773, but there is no certain evidence that 
he knew it as early as 1768. Since, then, there is no external evi- 
dence to indicate Goldsmith’s acquaintance with these six plays be- 
fore the writing of The Good Natur’d Man, we must turn to the 
plays themselves in order to substantiate or repudiate the reviewer’s 
assertions. A comparison of their contents with the contents of 
Goldsmith’s play reveals that only two of them contain material 
sufficiently similar to The Good Natur’d Man to warrant the re- 
vicwer’s charge of borrowing. 

The first of these similarities is a close verbal resemblance be- 
tween two short sequences of dialogue. In Le Philantrope, the play 
which the reviewer calls L’Ami tout le mondé, Duraminte is berating 
her husband, Philandre, on the easy way he treats his servants. The 
following dialogue ensues: 


Duraminte. ... faites done pendre votre fripon de Falaise qu’on a surpris 
dérobant votre vaisselle d’argent. 

Philandre. Il ne la pas emportée? 

Duraminte. Non, mais ce n’est pas sa faute, car il a été pris sur le fait; & 
j’attendois votre retour pour voir ce que vous prétendez faire de ce voleur. 

Philandre. Oh pour celui-l4 mon sentiment est . . . qu’on lui paye ses gages & 
qu’on le renvoye. 

Duraminte. Comment done lui payer ses gages? Employons les plitét a le 
faire pendre. 

Philandre. Ah ma Femme, ne faisons pendre personne, plaignons plfitét ce 
malheureux, & rendons grace au Ciel d’étre nez dans un certain état, & avec de 
certaines inclinations.5 


4James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1837), m1, 581-582. 
The two sets noted are included as items 10 and 55 in the list of octavos. 

5 Mare Antoine Le Grand, Le Philantrope, in Theatre de Monsieur Le Grand, 
Comédien du Roy (Paris, 1731), m1, 247 (sec. vi). 
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With this may be compared the following dialogue between 
Honeywood, the good natured man, and his servant, Jarvis, who 
functions somewhat as Duraminte does throughout the play; that 
is, he is a sort of contrary character who tries to dissuade the good 
natured man from the effects of his good nature. 


Jarvis. Soh! What will you have done with him that I caught stealing your 
plate in the pantry? In the fact; I caught him in the fact. 

Honeyw. In the fact! If so, I really think that we should pay him his wages, 
and turn him off. 

Jarvis. He shall be turn’d off at Tyburn, the dog; we’ll hang him, if it be 
only to frighten the rest of the family. 

Honeyw. No, Jarvis: it’s enough that we have lost what he has stolen, let us 
not add to it the loss of a fellow creature!é 


The verbal similarities reflected in the statements of the thief’s 
stealing the same thing, his being caught ‘‘in the fact,’’ the sug- 
gestion that he be paid his wages and released, and the opposite sug- 
gestion that he deserves hanging would seem to be more than coinci- 
dental. This verbal and situational similarity, brief though it be, 
is the best internal evidence that Goldsmith was familiar with Le 
Philantrope and used it as a source in writing his play. However, 
the reviewer’s statement that the character itself of the good natured 
man was taken from the French play is not warranted by this brief 
bit of borrowed dialogue. Both Honeywood and Philandre try to be 
complaisant with everybody. But to say that a character is com- 
plaisant without making any further distinction of characterization 
would hardly seem to argue that the character was a unique con- 
ception. 

Philandre is characterized thus by his wife’s maid: ‘‘Sa Philo- 
sophie ou plitét sa folie, est de vouloir ne se chagriner de rien, & 
d’éviter toutes les oceasions de chagriner les autres.’"’ The good 
nature of Philandre is principally expressed in his unwillingness to 
see defects in another and in his willingness to turn faults into vir- 
tues, This is a part of Honeywood’s character also, although not the 
one that is principally emphasized. The emphasis in Honeywood’s 
good nature is more on his careless liberality, his indiscriminate 
trust in everybody rather than just his mere complaisance. He is of 
the same cloth as ‘‘the Man in Black’’ in The Citizen of the World 
and as Sir William Thornhill before his reform in The Vicar of 
Wakefield. Both these characters are men of ‘‘natural benevolence’’ 
and, like Honeywood, are easily preyed upon by the demands of dis- 


6 Oliver Goldsmith, The Good Natur’d Man (London, 1768), p. 4 (act I). 
The first edition of 1768, which is used throughout this article, would be the 
one the reviewer of the London Magazine had in preparing his review. 

tLe Grand, Le Philantrope, p. 235 (se. i). 
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tress, feigned or real. The man whose benevolence overpowered his 
discretion was somewhat of a preoccupation with Goldsmith and, 
though he himself was apparently just such a person, in his writings 
he always treats such a character unfavorably. The fact that Honey- 
wood is but another projection of a character fully developed in 
Goldsmith’s early writings should be sufficient proof that he was 
not copied from Le Philantrope. It would appear that the only safe 
conclusion to be drawn from the verbal and situational similarities 
in the two plays is that Goldsmith probably adapted a brief scene 
from the French play to help illustrate the character of his good 
natured man. 

The reviewer of the London Magazine seems to have made his most 
accurate assertion in stating that ‘‘Lofty and everything that relates 
to him’’ comes from L’Important de la cour (this was the original 
title of the work by David Augustin de Brueys when it was presented 
in Paris in 1693, but the published version bore only the title 
L’Important). L’important of the title is a person of the lower 
class who has appointed himself a count and is trying to make his 
way into society by his claims to nobility and important connections. 
He is aided by his servant, La Branche, who poses as his squire and 
secretary. The plot of the play concerns itself with their attempts 
to impress La Marquise with their connections in order that Le 
Comte (as l’important is called throughout the play) may obtain her 
daughter in marriage. 

What kind of people Le Comte and La Branche are is well 
described by La Branche at the beginning of the play: 


Ts vont & la Cour, chez les Princes, chez les Ministres; ils s’intriguent dans les 
Bureaux; ils n’y ont pas véritablement un grand crédit; mais ils trouvent des 
gens a qui ils persuadent qu’ils en ont beaucoup. Cela leur donne un grand re- 
lief dans le monde. 


The same could be said of Lofty with no modifications. 

The first entrance of Le Comte is similar in effect to the first 
entrance of Lofty, and for the same reason: both pretend to be 
involved in matters of great significance and to be barely able to 
spare the time to pay their respects to the ladies on whom they are 
ealling. The first entrance of Le Comte is as follows: 


Le Comte révant a part-soi. Est-ce 1&4 tout? je pense que oui. Y a-t-il encore- 
la quelqu ’un? 

Le Laquais. I] n’y a, Monsieur, que ce Commis du Banqui..... 

Le Comte. A demain, & demain. 

Le Laquais. I] dit, Monsieur. 


8 David Augustin de Brueys, L’Important, in Les Oeuvres de Theatre de 
Monsieur de Brueys (Paris, 1735), 11, 294 (act I, sc. ii). 
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Le Comte. Allez, allez, je ne vois plus personne d’aujourd’hui. Madame je 
suis votre serviteur. 

As he continues to pay his respects to La Marquise, he interrupts 
frequently to speak to La Branche on important-sounding matters: 

Le Comte. Allez, vous dis-je, allez rendre ces dépéches. Enfin, Madame... 
N’oubliez pas de les donner en main propre. 

La Branche. Sans doute, Monsieur... . 

Le Comte. Enfin, Madame, vous étes aujourd’hui .... Elles sont de consé- 
quence .... A-t-on donné ce Brevet a ce petit Marquis? 

La Branche. Oui, Monsieur, votre valet de chambre le lui donna hier-la, dans 
votre appartement. 

Le Comte. Ces Provisions & cet homme de Robe? 

La Branche. Votre secretaire 1’expedia & Versailles. 

Le Comte. A Versailles. Et la Lettre de cachet #9 


Lofty uses exactly the same tactics as Le Comte upon his first 
entrance : 


Enter Lofty, speaking to his servant. 

Lofty. And if the Venetian ambassador, or that teazing creature the Marquis, 
should call, I’m not at home. Dam’me, I’ll be pack-horse to none of them. My 
dear Madam, I have just snatched a moment—And if the expressc: to his 
grace be ready, let them be sent off; they’re of importance. Madam, I ask a 
thousand pardons: 

Mrs. Croaker. Sir, this honour 

Lofty. And Dubardieu! If the person calls about the commission, it him 
know that it is made out. As for Lord Cumbercourt’s stale request, it can keep 
cold: you understand me. Madam, I ask ten thousand pardons. 

Mrs. Croaker. Sir, this honour 

Lofty. And, Dubardieu! If the man comes from the Cornish borough, you 
must do him; you must do him, I say. Madam, I ask ten thousand pardons. 
And if the Russian ambassador calls: but he will scare call to-day, I believe.10 


In The Good Natur’d Man, Lofty seeks to impress his importance 
upon the others, especially Miss Richland, whom he hopes to court, 
by claiming to exert influence in her behalf for a claim against the 
government for a considerable fortune. In L’Important, La Mar- 
quise, already impressed by Le Comte’s importance, tries to interest 
him in her daughter by listing her wealth and adds, ‘‘Et je lui 
ferai encore de plus grands avantages, pourva que je gagne mon 
procés.’’ Le Comte, who hopes to court her daughter, immediately 
seizes the opportunity and says, ‘‘Oh! pour cela, Madame, on peut, 
on peut, je pense, vous en répondre.’”? When he has nearly achieved 
his goal of an engagement with the daughter of La Marquise, the 
suit is settled in her favor, and Le Comte claims the credit. Lofty 
likewise claims the credit for the settlement of Miss Richland’s 
claim against the government. Both Le Comte and Lofty thus seek 
to gain favor to advance their marital aims by pretending to exert 
influence that results in favorable financial decrees for those they 
are trying to wed. 








9 Ibid., pp. 315-317 (act II, se. ii). 
10 Goldsmith, The Good Natur’d Man, p. 22 (act IT). 
11 Brueys, L’Important, p. 319 (act II, se. ii). 
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There is another situation in which Le Comte involves himself 
that is very similar to one in which Lofty finds himself. At the 
beginning of L’Important La Marquise has promised her daughter 
to a young suitor, Dorante. Desiring to replace Dorante as the 
choice of La Marquise, Le Comte tries to disparage Dorante’s father 
when he discovers he is in a diplomatic post in Italy. He asks La 
Branche: 


Monsieur, n’ai-je pas fait donner cette Résidence? 
La Branche. N’étoit-ce pas une Ambassade, Monsieur? 
Le Comte. Non, non & cet homme-la, diable! non, non, une Résidence.12 


He thus thinks to put another feather in his cap by claiming to 
influence diplomatic appointments while at the same time disparag- 
ing Dorante’s father by suggesting he obtained for him the best 
position possible, but one which was not very good. Later the father 
appears unexpectedly and encounters Le Comte. Le Comte does 
not know who he is and the following dialogue takes place: 


M. de Vieusancour. J’ai oui dire, Monsieur, que . 

Le Comte. Que ce Dorante est le fils d’un certain Monsieur de Vieusancour. 

M. de Vieusancour. Monsieur .. . 

Le Comte. Et que ce Vieusancour est un petit Gentilhomme des plus minces, 
n’est-ce pas? ... si je ne me trompe, ce petit Vieusancour est un homme que 
j’ai autrefois donné au Roi. 

M. de Vieusancour. Vous, Monsieur. 

Le Comte. Oui. Cependant, autant qu’il m’en peut souvenir, c’est fort peu 
de chose que ce Vieusancour. 

M. de Vieusancour. Voyez. 

Le Comte. Je pense méme lui avoir fait donner une Résidence en Italie, od il 
est encore. 

M. de Vieusancour. I] vous a, Monsieur, de grandes obligations. 

Le Comte. Oui; mais nous ne sommes pas trop contens de lui, uous pourrions 
bien le faire rappeller.13 


The predicament in which Le Comte thus finds himself by not 
knowing to whom he speaks finds a noteworthy counterpart in The 
Good Natur’d Man in Lofty’s encounters with Sir William. When 
they first meet, Lofty does not know him and claims, as Le Comte 
does with M. de Vieusancour, that he obtained for him his position, 
a poor one but the best that he merited. 


Lofty. ... I believe Sir William had some reason to confide in my judgment; 
one little reason, perhaps. 

Miss Rich. Pray, Sir, what was it? 

Lofty. Why, Madam, but let it go no further, it was I procured him his 
place. 

Sir Will. Did you, Sir? 

Lofty. Either you or I, Sir... . he was grateful, very grateful; and gratitude 
hides a multitude of faults. 

Sir Will. He might have reason, perhaps. His place is pretty considerable, I’m 
told. 


12 Ibid., pp. 319-320 (act II, sec. ii). 
13 [bid., pp. 346-347 (act IIf, se. iii). 
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Lofty. A trifle, a mere trifle, among us men of business. The truth is, he 
wanted dignity to fill up a greater.14 

The claims to have influence in making diplomatic appointments, 
the deprecating of another’s abilities in order to advance one’s own 
importance, and the making of these claims to an unknown indi- 
vidual who turns out to be the person deprecated seem to be parallel 
ingredients of the two situations sufficiently distinctive to warrant 
the conclusion that the one probably was the source of the other, 
especially when taken in connection with the fact that there are 
the parallels before mentioned in situation and characterization in 
the two plays. 

There are of course differences worth noting. When Le Comte 
discovers the true identity of M. de Vieusancour, he covers his em- 
barrassment by boldly averring that there must have been two men 
of the same name and that he had mistaken the one for the other. 
When Lofty’s pretensions are exposed he resolves upon a reforma- 
tion. There is considerable emphasis placed upon the fact that 
Le Comte is heavily in debt and keeping just one jump ahead of his 
creditors; there is no suggestion of this in the character of Lofty. 
Lofty is merely a pretender; Le Comte and La Branche are pretty 
close to swindlers. 

The reviewer is too inclusive when he says that everything that 
relates to Lofty is borrowed from L’Important. There is no parallel 
situation in the earlier play for Lofty’s claim to have paid Honey- 
wood’s debt and his subsequent request to have Honeywood urge 
his suit for Miss Richland’s hand. But the reviewer seems to be right 
in maintaining that the other two situations in which Lofty is in- 
volved, that is, the pretense to be influencing Miss Richland’s claim 
and the disparagement of Sir William unwittingly to his face, are 
found in L’Important. Along with the manner that both Le Comte 
and Lofty have of continually fabricating important business and 
sprinkling important names throughout their conversation, these 
parallels suggest strongly that Goldsmith lifted Lofty out of and 
adapted him from L’Important. L’Important, be it remembered, is 
by Brueys, whose works it is known Goldsmith possessed at the time 
of his death. 

While the comparison of Goldsmith’s play with the French plays 
mentioned by the reviewer confirms to a certain degree two of the 
borrowings he asserts, it also reveals that there is little or no basis 
for the other parallels he cites. For example, there is practically 


14 Goldsmith, The Good Natur’d Man, pp. 40-41 (act III). 
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nothing in Le Diss.pateur that would seem suggestive of the scene 
where the good-natured man ‘‘solicits Miss Richland in favour of 
his friend Lofty.’’ A character delivering a message to a woman 
to whom he desires to urge his own suit occurs in both plays and 
provides a shadowy resemblance. But the surrounding circum- 
stances are so different in the two plays that a reader needs to probe 
deeply and stretch considerably to discern any resemblance. There 
are clearly no verbal parallels. 

Searcely more credible is the statement that ‘‘his bailiffs are to 
be found .. . in Racine’s Les Plaideurs.’’ In Les Plaideurs there 
is a mock trial of a dog that has run off with a chicken in which 
the judge’s secretary and his porter are appointed the advocates. 
The trial gives them both a chance to display their ignorance by 
their ill use of legal terminology and court procedure. The bailiffs 
in The God Natur’d Man are illiterate fellows who pick up literary 
terms at their literal meaning and pedantically insert their few 
memorized legal terms into the conversation. Aside from this gener- 
al similarity of unlearned men trying to use legal terms, there is 
nothing to suggest even an adaptation from Les Plaideurs in The 
Good Natur’d Man. Neither the dialogue nor the situation of the 
latter bears any resemblance to those of the former. 

A claim that seems, at least superficially, to be more plausible is 
the statement that ‘‘the scene where the Good-natured Man espouses 
the different opinions of Mr. and Mrs. Croaker is the only thing in 
Moliere’s L’Avare which Fielding has not translated.’’ The scene 
which the reviewer asserts is the original of the one in Goldsmith’s 
play is fairly easily picked out. It is Act I, scene v of Moliére’s 
L’Avare. The superficial resemblance of these two scenes is easily 
perceived. As the reviewer suggests, in both cases a character seems 
to try to be on both sides of a question. However, once this general 
statement of the similarity between two scenes is made, the parallel 
begins to break down upon examination of their structures. In the 
first place, Honeywood, with his complaisant good nature, actually 
tries to espouse two opinions. Valére, the character in L’Avare who 
seems to espouse two opinions, lets the audience know that he is 
definitely of one opinion and that his apparent approval of the 
opposite one is merely a ruse to gain his opponent’s favor and to gain 
time for working out his own plans. A second rather obvious point 
of difference is that in The Good Natur’d Man the dialogue moves 
among the three people, Mr. and Mrs. Croaker, who hold opposite 
opinions, and Honeywood, who is appealed to as judge. In L’Avare 
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the dialogue is principally between two people, Valére and the miser, 
Harpagon. It is not a question of Valére’s trying to arbitrate a 
dispute between two persons, but of his seeming to agree with one 
position at the same time that he presents arguments for an opposite 
position which he really holds. Thus, while there is a casual simi- 
larity that makes it impossible to refute the claim that the sugges- 
tion for the scene in The Good Natur’d Man came from L’Avare, 
there are sufficient differences to make it much more likely that 
the two scenes are independent creations. 

Even were we to postulate that Goldsmith became familiar with 
Le Grondeur before writing The Good Natur’d Man (as mentioned 
above, we know he was familiar with it before 1773), there would 
still remain the significant problem of whether or not Goldsm*th’s 
play bears evidence of borrowing from the French play as the 
reviewer asserts. There is nothing noticeably similar in Le Grondeur 
to the ‘‘incidents relative to Leontine and Olivia.’’ Térignan, the 
son of le grondeur, is at some pains to keep his true love concealed 
from his father as is Leontine in The Good Natur’d Man, but it 
would be necessary to warp the two plots considerably in order to 
state that one is the source of the other. 

The reviewer’s charge that the character of Croaker was borrowed 
from Le Grondeur is almost equally ill-founded. What is immediately 
apparent in the characters of both Grichard, le grondeur, and 
Croaker is that they are in the Moliére tradition of ‘‘humorous’’ 
characters. They are characterized by the exaggeration of a fault 
or a foolish aspect of their character and made to appear ridiculous 
by its predominance. But as soon as one goes further than this 
and asks what the fault or foolish aspect is that predominates, the 
difference between the two characters begins to widen. Grichard 
is a perennial scolder, loud and noisy and pleased with nothing. 
While Croaker has his moments of scolding and threatening, the 
facet of his character which puts him in the ‘‘humorous’’ class is 
his habit of worrying, looking for the worst, and building distressing 
situations out of trifling cares. Both characters are hard-headed 
and berate their children when the children reveal minds of their 
own in choosing their mates. Both also have a scene in which they 
vent their anger upon a servant who has done nothing to vex them. 
But these are common enough scenes in plays, so that in absence of 
any marked similarity in the most striking characteristic of each— 
the scold in one case, the pessimist in the other—it would seem 
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quite unlikely that Goldsmith had Le Grondeur in mind when he 
created the character of Croaker. 

From the preceding examinations it should be obvious that little 
reliability can be placed in the assertions of the reviewer of the 
London Magazine. It would seem that, in order to strengthen the 
force of his disapproval, he contrived to fabricate what he felt were 
telling comparisons. In this case the lighting upon the valid 
parallels may have been as much a matter of chance as a matter of 
well thought out conviction. However this may be, his criticism 
is of value in pointing the way to at least two French works, one 
of which probably provided Goldsmith with a section of dialogue 
and the other a character in The Good Natur’d Man. Though neither 
the use of the brief dialogue from Le Philantrope nor the adaptation 
of Lofty from L’Important can be absolutely verified, the similarities 
seem impressive enough to make it necessary that they hereafter 
be included in any discussion of Goldsmith’s sources for his first 
comedy. 








Part versus Whole in Persius’ Fifth Satire 


By Wim S. ANDERSON 
Yale University 


In recent years two major German studies have attempted to 
reinterpret the verbal technique of Persius as a step towards remov- 
ing the current prejudice against his Satires.1 Concentrating on the 
structure of phrases, imitation, and transitions, they have succeeded 
in eliciting general principles according to which Persius seems 
to act even in his most outrageous verses. The problem next 
arises of relating the verbal technique to the general theme of each 
Satire, and here, I believe, the satirist’s defender faces his most 
severe test; for Persius’ excessive emphasis on verbal manipulation 
produces a conflict between part and whole, between phrase and 
argument, which in turn affects his compositional technique, and in 
two curiously related aspects.? In order to make his thematic point 
despite his confusing phrase, Persius resorts to a method of repeti- 
tion most apparent in his accumulation of metaphors* But this 
repetition, in its turn, often has the effect of over-emphasizing in- 
cidents and obscuring the central connection between paragraphs, 
and the reader finds himself almost obliged to allegorize these in- 
cidents to discover their thematic relevance. That is, if we state 
it as a paradox, Persius’ effort for precision of phrase forces him 
to compensate with a series of explanatory comments that plunge 
him into thematic imprecision. Consequently, the argument of a 
Satire proceeds jerkily, clear in its main outlines because of the 
repetition, yet constantly startling the reader by its apparently 
abrupt tacks. 

Perhaps the most patent example of such composition occurs 
in Satire 5, generally conceded to be the best of Persius’ work. 


1Cf. W. Kugler, Des Persius Wille zu sprachlicher Gestaltung in seiner 
Wirkung auf Ausdruck und Composition (Diss. Berlin, 1940), and D. Henss, 
‘“Die Imitationstechnik des Persius,’’ Philologus, 1c (1955), 277-294. 

2 Kugler, pp. 79 ff., has attempted to apply his findings to the structural 
problem in Satire 3. In opposition to Hendrickson, CP, xxm1 (1928), 332-342, 
he detects a unifying thread throughout the Satire and rejects the theory 
of transposition and interpolation. 

3 E.g., 3. 20-24, where Persius, in successive clauses, applies to the same 
person metaphors of the public performer, leaking fluids, badly-made pots, 
and unformed clay, all to imply the folly of the boy; or 5. 10-13, where the 
satirist uses three successive and different metaphors to stress a single idea. 
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Thanks to the satirist’s practice of repeating himself, commentators 
have no difficulty in summarizing the contents of the 191 lines: 
Persius expresses his gratitude to Cornutus; then he launches 
into his central interest, the Stoic theme of human stupidity inter- 
preted as slavery. The word then exposes the difficulty which 
emerges in full clarity after one has studied the various proposed 
schematizations of the Satire.» The praise of Cornutus can be 
limited to 1-51; the Stoic theme begins in 73; and the intervening 
lines (52-72) attempt to bridge the gap between these two disparate 
portions by what Villeneuve called a laborious transition.* In other 
words, Persius seems to have constructed this Satire according to a 
plan by which the long opening section contributes nothing to his 
essential theme, which, with almost no preparation, first appears 
at 73.7 

In a loose manner, most critics would grant, the two sections 
possess interrelations which can be tightened by 52-72. The 
achievement of Cornutus in bringing Persius within the fold of 
Stoicism constitutes an implicitly positive ideal which stands in 
polar opposition to the slavish lives, described in 73 ff., of those 
devoid of philosophic principles. By observing no additional 
relevance, however, commentators reveal their own embarrassment 
with a Satire which, despite the most elaborate schematization, fails 
to convince the reader of its unity. Following the prevalent opinion, 
we would be inclined to be most severe to the introductory section 


4 The repetition is particularly obvious in 73 ff., where the satirist moves 
from one example of moral slavery to another; but Persius also employs it in 
the opening sections, for example in 41-51, when stressing the fact that he 
and Cornutus live on the basis of perfect equality. 

5I. Casaubon, Auli Persi Flacci saturarum liber (London, 1647), distin- 
guishes the two parts, 1-51 and 73 ff., and calls 52-72 a transition to the 
Stoic theme. A. Cartault, Perse: Satires (Paris, 1920), employs the same 
scheme. ©. Jahn, A. Persi Flacci saturarum liber (Leipzig, 1843), merely 
points out the two principal sections. F. Villeneuve, Essai sur Perse (Paris, 
1918), pp. 332 ff., elaborates somewhat on Casaubon’s scheme, dividing what 
he calls the Stoic diatribe of 73 ff. into two portions: 73-131 and 132-88. 
Even more elaborate is the analysis of G. Némethy. A. Persi Flacci saturae 
(Budapest, 1903); he distinguishes an exordium (1-51), six separate parts 
(52-72, 73-90, 91-123, 124-56, 157-75, 175-88), and a conclusion (189-91). In 
general, most scholars follow Casaubon or introduce slight variations on his 
scheme. However, F. Ramorino, Satire di Persio (Turin, 1905) divides the 
Satire at 65 and assumes two parts, namely, 1-65 and 66 ff. The view of Nino 
Scivoletti, Auli Persi Flacci Saturae (Florence, 1956), is that ‘‘La com- 
posizione @ divisa in due parti giustapposte tra le quali é taciuto ogni 
trapasso.’’ 

6 Villeneuve, p. 332. 

7 Casaubon, p. 356, noies the lack of close relation between the divisions: 
‘‘Sunt igitur satirae huius distinctae partes duae.’’ He also feels obliged to 
comment on the abrupt transition at 72 (p. 402). B. L. Gildersleeve, The Satires 
of A. Persius Flaccus (New York, 1875), p. 154, states: ‘‘The introduction 
(i.e., 1-51) is not wrought into the poem.’’ 
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(1-51). The long discussion as to whether or not Persius should 
praise Cornutus in fulsome epic terms (1-29) would strike us as 
quite irrelevant, an awkward means of introducing a more modest 
review of Cornutus’ benefits (30-51), itself hardly relevant to the 
harsh denunciation of human slavery of 73 ff. If, on the other 
hand, we adopt the thesis which I have proposed, namely, that 
Persius’ repetitive grouping of pointed phrases regularly obscures 
the genuine continuity of his thematic development, we still may 
not have a better opinion of his poetic genius, but we may change 
our minds about his intelligence. And to assume that he con- 
structed Satire 5 on the basis of a puerile contrast between himself 
and the masses somehow seems an affront to Persius’ intellect. 

It is of course tempting to plead the traditional informal struc- 
tural techniques of Roman satire and dismiss our problem as 
non-existent. As a cursory review of Persius’ predecessors, Horace 
and Lucilius, reveals, the satirist’s adoption of the conventions of 
sermo presupposes the relaxed, not necessarily unified, pace of 
conversation. Granted this, we still must inquire into the structural 
technique of Persius before adopting the easy explanation of infor- 
mality. If Persius employed principles in his other Satires consistent 
with the alleged structure of Satire 5, we would be justified in treat- 
ing the problems raised by 1-51 as a natural phenomenon of his 
satire. As it is, however, neither of the other longer Satires follows 
the system here defined of two loosely connected sections,* whereas 
they do, I believe, employ principles of thematic development 
parallel to those exhibited in Satire 5. Since, then, the satiric 
form does not provide an adequate explanation of Persius’ poetic 
method, the problem, as we have defined it, must be approached 
differently. Consequently I shall consider 1-51 in relation to the 
rest of the Satire in order to show its basic thematic function. 

To begin with, we may briefly summarize the contents of this 


8 Both Satire 1 and 3 may be divided into two portions, but they are closely 
related, as Persius makes entirely clear in the continuity of his imagery and 
symbolism. In Satire 1, Persius writes a program poem to explain his satiric 
principles in connection with current poetic practices. Immediately subjected 
to criticism, he turns and attacks the immoral assumptions of formal poets and 
their audience (1-106), then easily glides into discussion of his own moral pur- 
pose in satire (107-34). Satire 3 deals with the opportunity of philosophic 
study presented to youth and the consequences of neglect, interpreted in terms 
of the Stoic paradox: all but the sapiens are mad. There is a division at 62, 
all the more pronounced if, as many think, Persius discusses his own youth 
until then. In 63 ff., we are shown the sickness, metaphorically speaking, of 


the ignorant. Both Satires, therefore, depend upon a technique of contrast, 
good vs. bad, but the contrast is implicit in the metaphors throughout each 


poem. 
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controversial section. Persius himself speaks the opening lines 
(1-4), apparently launching forth on a turgid appeal to the Muses; 
but before he gets far—yet far enough to expose his folly—Cornutus 
interrupts to criticize the use of artificial verbiage (5-13). Cor- 
nutus conveys his prejudice against the grand style by comparing 
it successively to food and air. Then he continues (14-18) and 
recommends to Persius the simple, unadorned, and presumably 
earnest, style of the normal citizen. To this Persius replies (19-29) 
that he was speaking from his heart, but that he wished to express 
with what he considered proper emphasis, by means of epic 
language, his gratitude towards Cornutus. Nevertheless, in obe- 
dience to his master’s suggestions, Persius goes on in a modified 
style, confessing his adolescent need for Cornutus (30-37) and then 
recounting the transformation produced in him by his tutor (37-44). 
Now the two have become so unified in purpose that Persius can 
claim an astrological influence of harmony upon their lives (45-51). 

Except in the striking contrast between the mood and subject 
of 1-51 and 73 ff., there is no apparent connection between this 
summary and the portion of the Satire generally considered to be 
of essential importance. If Persius really relies on more than con- 
trast, if he conceives of the Satire as a thematic entity, as I main- 
tain, then it would seem necessary for him at least to allude to 
slavery and freedom. I need hardly remark that slavery and free- 
dom function as metaphors for the foolish and philosophic life. 
Precisely because of this metaphorical nature, clear allusion to them 
becomes difficult in other than tropical terms. An indirect tech- 
nique of allusion, however, is employed, and in adopting it Persius 
assumes a unique stylistic position among Roman satirists and 
poets. In 73 ff. Persius associates with his central symbol, siavery, 
a series of metaphors, symbolic situations, and thematic terms. 
Similarly, in 1-51 the apparently redundant metaphors in contorted 
phrases serve to give the context of Persius’ friendship for Cornutus 
several important connotations. It is by this associative process that 
Persius achieves thematic unity, for the allusions in 1-51 parallel to 
a remarkable degree those which center on the Stoic ideas of 
freedom and slavery. For example, the satirist uses nugis (19) in 
a pejorative sense to refer to turgidly pretentious poetry, then 
employs nugator (127) and nugaris (169) in patent reference 
to the slavish mentality. Is it possible to connect poetic folly with 
the folly which Persius calls slavery? I believe it is, and our method 
of approach lies in relating these and other such terms which, it 
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seems highly likely, Persius repeated because of their parallel 
associations. 

The initial concern with questions of style (1-29) seems especially 
remote from slavery. When, however, we realize that Persius 
adopts a moral position in this discussion, the gap narrows. In fact, 
the satirist takes the same attitude as he did in Satire 1, where he 
frankly argued from the proverbial principle: ‘‘Le style c’est 
l’homme.’’ Since Seneca accepts the same approach,® it appears 
that Persius is consistent with contemporary Stoicism at the begin- 
ning. But in what sense does this stylistic problem, by its connota- 
tions, introduce the ultimate theme of slavery? Allusions to the prep- 
aration, serving, and consumption of food form a striking portion, 
we observe, of Cornutus’ speech in 5 ff.; he sneers at the grand style 
of epic or tragedy as carminis offas (5) and olla Thyestae .. . insulso 
cenanda Glyconi (8-9). While Cornutus is the first frankly to use 
the metaphor, he does not snatch it from the blue. As frequently 
happens in Persius, the metaphor has been suggested by a phrase 
which potentially could evoke the scene of a waiter setting before 
a banqueter a hearty meal: fabula seu maesto ponatur hianda 
tragoedo (3). The myth that demands a gaping mouth of the tragic 
actor becomes, in Cornutus’ patent imagery, the meal of Thyestes 
eaten by the actor Glyco. Parallel to their concern with food, the 
opening lines also lay emphasis on eating by the way they progres- 
sively qualify the familiar phrase centum voces (1). Persius un- 
wittingly uses mouths and tongues as the equivalent of voices 
(ora et linguas 2), and these words, coupled with the fabula hianda, 
introduce Cornutus’ contemptuous centeno gutture (6). The 
elderly philosopher has observed, it is implied, that poets take such 
exaggerated delight in the heightened style of epic and tragedy as to 
savor, like a gourmet, the mellifluous words they utter. Scorning 
the tragedian’s cena, therefore, he recommends to his foolish young 
pupil modest meals, plebeia prandia (18), that is, a style commen- 
surate with popular speech. 

Obviously, there is no specific reference to slavery here. It would 
be far-fetched to urge that the poet, when compared to a cook or 
server of food, is potentially servile because, in Rome, slaves 
cooked the meals and waited on the tables. Rather, the connecting 
link is the common attitude of the formal poet, as suggested by the 
metaphor, and of the slavish fool when placed in analogous situa- 


® Seneca, Epist. 114, starts from a Greek proverb meaning that style provides 
a key to a man’s character. 
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tions. In the second part of the Satire, Persius frequently mentions 
food and its effect upon the slave.’® The slave steals food; or, in his 
vulgar avarice, he slurps up mud, to grasp a lost penny; or his 
desire to acquire riches by trade is interpreted through the unpleas- 
ant cena which he must endure; or special diet conveys the servile 
quality of superstition. A man’s attitude towards food can define 
his character, and the true slave fails to discern the essential 
values of life when he makes money or superstition the criterion 
according to which he will eat. Equally servile, the grand poet 
ignores the significance of his subject, debasing epic or tragedy to a 
banquet of tasty phrases. In short, Persius takes a general prejudi- 
cial metaphor from the introduction and applies it strictly to the 
slavish mentality in the second part, even employing verbal echoes, 
as though poet and slave could be identified.” 

Cornutus has already spoken ironically of the mists of Helicon 
(7) ; but he effects a clear transition to the equally prejudicial idea 
of poetry as hot air by means of the ambivalent verb coquitur (10). 
The poet resembles the man operating the bellows at the forge to 
inerease combustion,’? or the raven with its lugubrious croakings,™ 
or the child puffing out its cheeks and making a popping noise. 
When, later, Persius exposes human slavery, echoes of this descrip- 
tion recur,’ again starting from the joint inability of poet and slave 
to control themselves. 

The poet cooking up his savory epic and the poet accumulating 
hot air within himself have servile potentialities because they lack 
full control over their material, and it runs away with them into 
simple inanity. In his positive recommendations (14-18) Cornu- 
tus draws a contrast which once more could prepare for the opposi- 
tion between slave and free. Several valid interpretations exist for 
verba togae (14), but Cornutus refers, among other things, to the 
language of a free Roman. Accordingly, he recommends an ethical 
attack on vice with the manner of a freeborn citizen (ingenuo 


10 Allusions to food occur in 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, 77, 112, 115, 147, 150, 
176, 177, and 182 ff. 

11 E.g., hianda 3 and 176; ingeris 6 and 177; cenanda 9 and 147. 

12 Persius probably varies, as Casaubon observes, Horace, Serm. I 4, 19-21: 
usque laborantis dum ferrum molliat ignis. Like Persius, Horace stressed 
the futile and thankless efforts of the poet. It is also true that slaves worked 
in the forge. Cf. Vergil’s description of Vulcan’s workers, Aen. VIII 424 ff. 

18 Persius’ phrase clauso murmure might perhaps suggest a sound like that 
of the winds of Aeolus, whose mcgno murmure (Aen. I 55, 124) indicates 
need of control. 

14 Cf. coquitur 10 and decoquit 57; premis 11 and presso 109; rwmpere 13 
and rupi 158. 
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ludo 16),%° and, reverting to the eating metaphor, concludes by 
advocating plebeia prandia (18). Certain other contrasts reinforce 
this allusion to freedom, understood as self-control. The unrestraint 
of the epic language opposes the moderation of satire; the gaping 
tale of tragedy conflicts with the nice concise phrases (iunctura 
acri) advised by Cornutus; and the essential crudity of epic matter 
(ef. 5) opposes the real problems challenging the ideal satirist. In 
addition, moderation and conscious art serve later as synonyms for 
liberty, once the theme receives a clear statement,’® whereas the 
inartistic extravagance of the tragedian, an instance of the lack 
of self-control, can easily blend into the connotations of the failure 
of self-control in general: namely, slavery.’* 

When Persius responds to Cornutus’ criticisms (19 ff.), he aecepts 
the prejudice against epic style and its falsifications, but claims that 
his own genuine depth of feeling requires a lofty tone. Thus, he 
takes up the air metaphor (turgescat, fwumo 20) and admits that 
such inane poetry deserves the title of trivia (nugis 19). As for 
his own emotions, though, they do not spring from the mouth, 
to make a superficial sensuous appeal to a vapid audience; they 
have established themselves permanently in his heart (in pectore fixi 
27). Therefore, the revelation of his natural affection can be char- 

eterized as breaking the sea] of a carefully written document 
(resignent 28), in contrast to the undisciplined bursting and 
popping of the poet’s cheeks (13). Consistent with the technique 
already discussed, Persius employs verbal reminiscences of these 
lines at points where he leaves no doubts as to their implications."® 
The futility of grand poetry, for example, (nugis) involves the 
same lack of moral liberty as that implicit in the futile efforts of the 
slaves to folly (nugator 127, nugaris 169), while Cornutus, called 
dulcis amice (23), functions as the ideal free man later described 
as dulcis amicis (109). 

Persius praises Cornutus by describing what his master did for 
him (30 ff.). Cornutus took him at an age when he enjoyed freedom 


15 As Villeneuve notes, Persius contrasts satiric freedom such as that exhibited 
by Horace with another regular connotation of ludo, namely, the gladiatorial 
contests. The word ingenuus is a strong motif of Horace Serm. I 6, and 
Horace frequently describes his work in terms of ludus. In the gladiatorial 
games, by contrast, one might recall that the contestants were regularly slaves. 

16 Cf, modicus 109 and ars 105. 

17 Persius establishes a vital contrast between the concept of rational control 
(doctus 16, disce 91, ratio 96, 119) and mental incompetence (inepte 12, 175; 
nescius 34, 101; stultis 93, 121; inscitia 99). 

18 Cf. nugis 19 and 127, 169; dulcis amice 23 and 109; dinoscere 24 and 105; 
im pectore fiat 27 and 117, 144. 
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of other controls and yet still lacked personal discipline, and by 
careful education made him a convinced Stoic, thus saving him. 
Any schoolboy would accept an analogy between education and 
slavery,’® and the satirist exploits the situation to show the differ- 
ence between true moral instruction and the vulgar concept of it. 
As he puts it, therefore, that period of adolescent freedom before 
Cornutus took him over gave him license, not liberty. His parents’ 
control, implicit in custos purpura (30), ceased, and he wandered 
the city with impunity in boyish ignorance and curiosity.”° The 
suggestive conjunction here of impune and nescius error looks for- 
ward to the specifie use of the slave symbol. As Persius later points 
out, no man whose lack of self-control creates for him a number 
of masters in his passions can regard himself as a free man, safe 
from punishment (impunitior 130). The young Persius, we might 
say, was a slave to his own ignorance when Cornutus, by adopting 
(suscipis 36) him, made him a free man. Under the tutelage of his 
master, Persius slowly acquired knowledge and self-discipline, upon 
which all moral freedom depends. He submitted his mind to reason 
(premitur 39), toiled towards defeat of his lower nature (vinct 
laborat), and slowly molded his personality according to the de- 
sign of Cornutus (40). After this period of mental apprenticeship, 
in which one detects a contrast with the slavish search of the poets 
for facile expressions, Persius emerged a totally free man, capable 
of sharing the liberal and positive delights of his tutor as an equal. 
Whereas a slave to his passions never escapes, Persius endured a 
temporary period of education—which fools might consider slavery 
—until his moral maturity fitted him for life as a responsible in- 
dividual. 

When the satirist describes the new life of ‘‘freedom,’’ he adopts 
a series of expressions which recall by contrast the opening lines 
of the Satire, particularly the repeated centum. For this reason, I 
have postponed discussing centum until now, because it is important 
to consider this contrasting section simultaneously and, in fact, 
treat at length the significance of the number theme in relation 
to the dominant metaphor of slavery." One has no difficulty in 
interpreting the hundred mouths, so damagingly qualified in 1-2, 


19 Cf. Persius’ description of education in 3. 44 ff., where he also points out 
the unreasoning nature of the schoolboy. 

20 Seneca, Epist. 94. 55 joins the two ideas of custos and error also. All men, 
he states, need a guardian to help them avoid straying. 

21 I emphasize this point because, to my knowledge, commentators have not 
adequately interpreted what I consider to be a vital theme of the Satire in 
words of number. 
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as the sign of poetic falsification, for Persius proceeds no farther 
than his fulsome exordium before Cornutus brusquely interrupts 
him. And Cornutus makes his attack directly on those hundred 
mouths, now pejoratively rendered centeno gutture (6); for, in- 
stead of centum era, he advocates moderacy of mouth (modico ore 
15). In his response also, Persius admits the prejudice against poetic 
bombast (centenas fauces 26), and, in accordance with Cornutus’ 
remarks (cf. hinc trahe quae dicis 17), claims that he evokes the 
deep sentiments of his heart to utter them in full honesty (voce 
traham pura 28). In short, as the indication of controlled, honest 
speech, Persius opposes to the hundred voices and mouths of the 
epic and tragic poets his pure voice and modest mouth. In our 
earlier discussion we observed that moderation (modico 15, 109) 
constitutes a basic element of freedom; can we now find reason to 
suggest that centum involves moral qualities metaphorically defin- 
able as slavery? 

Throughout the section deseribing Stoic ‘‘freedom’’ (41-51), the 
words of Persius stress the fact that he and Cornutus have achieved 
complete equality and unity of purpose (tecum, unum opus, ambo, 
aequali) and act in concert (disponimus, foedere certo, consentire, 
concordia fata, frangimus). The certainty which has come to him 
(45, 51) represents the only valid goal of life (ef. 65), a goal which 
slavish ignorance fails to attain (ef. 100). As a consequence, he 
makes advantageous use of time, and in the metaphor decerpere 
(42), he prepares us to think of Cornutus as the good farmer 
(cultor) with prize fruit (fruge Cleanthea 63-64) and to contrast 
him with the unproductivity of the slavish (steriles veri 75). Per- 
sius now knows when to enjoy himself (laramus 44), whereas the 
servile miser always represses his pleasures (cf. 110). The emphasis 
on long days of sunshine (longos soles 41) provides an environment 
exactly opposed to the gloomy days (crassos dies 60) of the undis- 
ciplined. The general context of 41-51, one may conclude, points 
to the interpretation of this much-stressed concept of unity and 
equality as a symbol of Stoicism, in fact, as a sign of personal free- 
dom.”? The completeness of the individual, his identification with the 
Stoic ideal, his rational control over his passions constitute values 
which Persius emphatically reiterates in his use of wnus, ambo, 
ete. By contrast, Persius’ earlier years suggest the symbol which 
would function as the antitype: two or more. Words like iter am- 


22 Seneca, Epist. 120. 22 provides a precise parallel to the concept of Persius: 
praeter sapientem autem nemo unum agit, cetert multiformes sumus. 
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biguum (34), nescius error and ramosa compita (35) imply that 
imprecise alternatives of choice, moral uncertainty, confront the 
ignorant; and, because the individual really ceases to be free 
in dealing with them, he sinks into a state which can readily be 
likened to slavery.”* 

Accordingly, when we move from simple dualism to the gross 
plurality of centum, we may well feel that, in its context of poten- 
tial slavery, this repeated term most clearly signifies the lack of 
personal liberty in literature. The poet serves a plethora of 
meaningless terms, unable to make a selection of the truly poetic; 
and the undisciplined man serves his several passions and conflict- 
ing desires, never able to concentrate on one because of his own 
uncertainty. For this reason, Persius immediately contrasts to 
the unity of his and Cornutus’ life the thousand variegated (mille, 
discolor 52) goals of the non-Stoics. The fool wastes his days 
(66 ff.)?* and, never able to attain his vain goal, may be compared 
to the rear axle, forever separated yet forever pursuing the front 
(in axe secundo 72). In fact, as the verb sequi becomes thematic, 
Persius stresses the ignorance of the fool as to what goal to follow 
(ef. 107) or which master to serve (155). In seorn, the satirist calls 
the fool a slave to many things (tot subdite rebus 124), a slave who 
cannot even remain faithful to one master (ancipiti obsequio 156). 
The vacillation of the man from one inferior purpose to another, 
we perceive, in marked contrast to the concerted Stoic drive for 
moral perfection, renders him a slave, whether he wavers between 
ambition and superstition (176 ff.), gropes among hundreds of 
empty poetic phrases, or shifts among thousands of futilely mate- 
rialistie lives. A free man must be an individual, one and undivided 
(totus et integer 173 vs. duplici in diversum scinderis hamo 154).* 

The opposition between unity and plurality continues throughout 
the Satire; in fact, with a not atypical use of irony, Persius ends on 
the same verbal note as he began, though with a sardonic twist. 
Three words evoke the number so much stressed in 1-2, namely, 

23 That wnus can mean or imply self-possession, that singleness represents 
goodness should be clear from the above citation of Seneca. Cf., moreover, 
Vergil’s use of unus in Aen. VI 47 and St. Matthew 6:23-3: ‘‘The light of the 
body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full of dark- 
In 68, Persius seems to oppose wasted time (consumpsimus) to his and 
Cornutus’ careful use of the day (conswmere 41). 

25 We may connect with this view of unity vs. division what Persius sa. 
in 122: haec miscere nefas. You cannot mix folly and reason, for this would 


only constitute disunity. Reason is pure and single, totally irreconcilable with 
the irrational. 
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centuriones, centum, and centusse. From one other reference to a 
centurion (cf. 3.77), it is possible to infer that Persius employed the 
soldier as a type for gross, stupid materialism. Because of the 
importance of the word centum in the Satire, moreover, centuriones 
also seems to function as a play on words, designed to exploit the 
number’s connotations. Pulfennius guffaws and rudely rates all 
this doctrine as worth slightly less than a penny; or, as he puts it, a 
hundred such philosophers as our satirist—the centurion contemp- 
tuously labels them Greeks—might tempt him to put in a bid for 
them of a centussis, a coin, however, so badly clipped as not to be 
worth a hundred asses. Just as the poets pray for a hundred 
mouths by which to utter their grandiloquent nonsense, so now 
Pulfennius pretends to consider buying the doctrine of Persius if 
it also is multiplied and expressed by a hundred mouths. The dis- 
tinction between Persius, who longed for centwm voces, and Pul- 
fennius, who now sneers at philosophy, depends upon the whole 
development of the Satire between introduction and conclusion. 
While Persius reveals that he can control himself and his style with 
a discipline that unifies all his actions under a single purpose, 
Pulfennius exposes his own folly, his inability to perceive moral 
truths when they are presented to him in any form. Pulfennius and 
the poets both stand convicted as slaves, both unable to recognize 
simple truth. 

From what has been considered so far, the fact emerges, I be- 
lieve, that Persius regarded his opening 51 lines not merely as a 
eulogy of Cornutus or an exordium, but as an integral part of the 
whole satiric theme, proclaiming the Stoic qualities which constitute 
moral liberty and tentatively announcing those ideas, in theme and 
image, which he will later clearly interpret as indicative of slavery. 
In what follows, I should like to discuss the relevance of the 
astrological phrase in 50, one of several alluding to the harmony 
of Cornutus and Persius: 

Saturnumque gravem nostro Iove frangimus una. 
In the terms of that eminent science, Persius avers that he and 
Cornutus, born each when Jupiter was in the ascendant, enjoy 
a favorable conjunction of planets, for, with Saturn in the descend- 
ant, they can expect a prosperous future together. Beyond the 
literal meaning, as several features of the phrase may indicate, the 
satirist may be indicating the basic theme of his Satire which he 
will soon expressly state. First, the other astrological allusions 
uniformly involve signs of the zodiac, such as Libra and Gemini, 
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and earry no hint of opposition; while in 50 Persius is dealing 
with planets and with their symbolical opposition, good versus 
evil. Even more important, the words which he has selected, while 
appropriate to the jargon of astrology,”* also combine effortlessly 
with the connotations of his satirie vocabulary.” Finally, Jupiter 
plays a relatively important, but ambiguous, part in later portions 
of the Satire (ef. 114, 139, 167) as the supreme god and/or a 
beneficent planetary influence. For these reasons, it seems legiti- 
mate to investigate any potential significance of 50, especially of 
Saturn, its symbol for evil. 

Roman astrologers considered Saturn essentially malignant,” 
a baleful influence which could be counter *ted only by a happy 
conjunction of planets.”® Behind this attitude :ay exact astronomical 
observations, e.g., that Saturn was the most remote of the known 
planets, that it therefore carried out its revolution more slowly than 
the others,*° that it gave off a faint light because of its distance and 
so seemed dark, gloomy, and cold.** In myth, even more than in 
astrology, Saturn and Jupiter oppose each other. Romantic writers 
characterize Saturn’s reign as one of great simplicity and content- 
ment, free of commercial, political, and military conflicts.** On the 
other hand, realists sensed the disadvantages that go with a primi- 
tive period: Lucretius commented on the irrational quality of that 


26 For the best interpretation of the astrological allusion, cf. A. E. Housman 
in CQ, vir (1913), 18-21. Némethy and the scholia are also useful. The only 
word that might not seem technical, frangimus, can be seen in a similar con- 
text in Statius, Silvae I 3, 7. 

27I mention particularly the thematic use of the concept of breaking in 
frangere and rumpere (13, 59—unless one reads with Clausen fecerit—158, 
165, 185). Persius uses frangimus in 50 to convey his complete freedom from 
Saturn; he has utterly broken its evil influence. In other passages, he can 
use the verb ironically to show the inability of the fools to break free of their 
slavish faults. 

28 The most complete information on Saturn will be found in Wissowa’s 
article s.v. ‘‘Saturnus’’ in Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexicon der griechischen und 
rémischen Mythologie, and in Thulin’s article s.v. ‘‘Saturnus’’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa. As to the malignancy of Saturn, cf. Prop., IV 1, 83-4: felicesque 
Tovis stellas ... et grave Saturni sidus; also, Manil., II 928 ff. and IV 501; 
Lucan, I 651 and X 204; and, above all, the passage which most influenced 
Persius’ expression, Horace, C. II 17, 17-24. 

29 Frequently, as here, the conjunction depended upon the relative positions of 
Saturn and Jupiter. Cf. Cicero, De Nat. Deor. II 119, and Firmicus Mater- 
nus, V 3, VI 3, and VII 6. The last citation illustrates the belief of astrolo- 
gers that the stars could influence the lives of slaves. 

30 Cf. Servius on Georg. III 93: ‘‘Saturni stella tardissima est.’’ 

31 Cf. Vitruv., VI 1, and Georg. I 336. It is interesting to note that Seneca 
cites the latter passage in Epist. 88.14, only to ridicule anyone who trusts 
in astrology. : 

32 E.g., Tibullus, I 3, 35 ff. It is generally thought that Vergil refers to the 
return of that period in Ecol. IV 6 and that the reign of Saturn serves as a 
constant frame of reference in the Georgics. Cf. Georg. I 125 ff. 
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existence, and Vergil hinted at a lack of restraint on the passions in 
his use of Saturnia.** Saturn, therefore, is not altogether beneficial 
even in the Golden Age. Eventually, when Jupiter overthrew 
Saturn, a myth which Stoies easily rationalized into the conquest of 
disorder by Reason,** a new world-order came into existence. 
Securely bound, Saturn ceased to control any part of the universe. 
Even in his statues, Macrobius says, the god appears in fetters.™ 
The downfall of the great ruler is generally relevant to Persius’ 
theme, most obviously because, as the symbol of irrational license 
reduced to chains, Saturn summarizes the course of such characters 
as Dama or Chaerestratus. Significantly, these slaves (non-Stoic 
fools) scorn Jupiter (ef. 139 and 167), the symbol of rationality 
and order, so as to demonstrate their difference from Persius and 
Cornutus. Freedom and the favor of Jupiter are synonymous 
(114).°* Furthermore, while the Stoic friends together broke the 
evil influence of Saturn, the satirist exposes the essential slavish- 
ness of fools who are unable to break their bonds and escape con- 
clusively. It seems as though fools enjoy the dubious favor of 
Saturn.** 

Most important of all, the reference to Saturn in 50 tightens 
the relation between this Satire and the Satire of Horace which 
has so strongly influenced its conception, as if Persius, about to 
launch forth specifically upon his discussion of slavery, has clearly 
in mind Horace’s use of Saturn under similar circumstances. 
Horace had exploited the paradox of the ‘‘free’’ slave in Satire II 
7, with an irony, of course, that Persius could never accept. He 
placed the whole Stoic doctrine in the mouth of the ignorant 
slave Davus and, further to qualify his theme, he allowed Davus 
what he called the ‘‘freedom of December’’ (ef. 4). In short, Horace 
gave his Satire a dramatic setting directly relevant to its theme 


33 Cf. Servius on Aen. I 23 and IV 92; M. Taylor, ** Progress and Primi- 
tivism in Lueretius,’’ AJP, txvm (1947), 180-194, and ‘‘Primitivism in 
Vergil,’’ AJP, uxxvi (1955), 261-278; and my article, ‘‘Juno and Saturn in 
the Aeneid,’’ SP, tv (1958), 519-532. 

84 Cf. Cicero, De Nat. Deor. IT 64. 

35 Sat. I 8, 5: Saturnus ipse in compedibus visatur. Cf. Statius, Silv. I 6, 4 and 
Martial, ITI 29. Lucian exploits the theme in Saturn. 7 and Cronosol. 10. 

36 Villeneuve comments usefully on Jove dextro in 114, connecting the phrase 
with the cult of Jupiter liberator. It is interesting to note that the ths 
of two eminently ‘‘free’’ men under Nero, men very familiar to Persius 
himself, were sanctified by offerings to this Jupiter liberator. Cf. Tacitus on 
Seneca, Ann. XV 64, and oun Thrasea, Ann. XVI 35. 

st I might add two other associations of Saturn which are perhaps ironically 
reflected in Persius’ phrase heu steriles veri (75). Saturn was a primitive 
agricultural deity halees his amalgamation with the Greek Cronos, and 
Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. XI 12, calls him father of truth. 
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by staging it on the Saturnalia, when Saturn gave slaves temporary 
privileges in Rome. As though the satirist were slavish, Davus 
applied his foolish paradox to Horace himself, an ironical twist 
which may have suggested to Persius his own method of presentation 
in 1-51. He, too, suffers criticism for coveting the grandiloquence 
which, we later see, is definable as slavery, and he, too, acquits 
himself of the charge by exhibiting his moral freedom. We know 
that Persius was thinking of Horace in choosing his theme and 
that he had Horace in mind when he formed his astrological phrase 
in 50;** accordingly, it would not be unlikely that he has taken 
Horace’s dramatic setting and altered it into a symbolic one. As 
Satire 5 progresses, Persius seems to contrive a psychological 
Saturnalia, where fools imagine themselves free and attempt to 
indulge in licentious activities, only to find themselves, after a 
short interval, slaves once again. 

I would suggest that Saturn in 50 possesses connotations that 
unify the introduction and the specific discussion of moral slavery: 
Saturn, the lord of the age of irrational bliss, the prisoner of Jupi- 
ter, the patron of the Saturnalia (as exploited in Persius’ Hora- 
tian model), and, of course, the malignant planet combines most 
of Persius’ theme in his various associations. 

It may seem that Persius does not really stress the conflict of 
Jupiter and Saturn, inasmuch as he mentions Saturn only here. 
There are, however, in the latter part of the Satire two other poten- 
tial references to the god and his associations which I shall briefly 
consider. In 179 ff. Persius fixes upon the man enslaved to super- 
stition and describes the un-Roman rites connected with the Jewish 


38 Casaubon, pp. 540 ff., remarks on the specific debt to Horace, Serm. IT 


7 and then lyzes Persius’ general borrowing from various works of Horace 
in Satire 5. It is clear that our satirist knew Horace by heart and that any- 
thing could suggest to him a Horatian phrase. In 50, he draws axyrenly 
upon C. II 17, 17-24. Casaubon points out the more obvious borrowings from 
Serm. II 7: Persius 110: iam nunc adstringas, iam nunc granaria lazes and 
Horace 20: iam contento, iam lazo fune laborat; Persius 128: nec quicquam ez- 
trinsecus intrat /quod nervos agitet and Horace 82: duceris ut nervis alienis 
mobile lignum; and Persius 130: qui tu impuwnitior exis and Horace 105: qui 
tu impunitior ila. Further, while Persius borrows verbally from Serm. IT 3, 262 
in 172, Horace briefly depicts the exclusus amator in II 7, 89 ff. Other in- 
fluences of the Satire of Horace upon Persius might be ee the free 
man in Hor. 86 is in se ipso totus, teres atque rotundus; in Persius 173 totus 
et integer: Horace uses the metaphor of the esca; animal in 70 as Persius 
does in 158 ff.: Horace makes feod a criterion of slavery in 103 ff. Persius may 
reverse in 75 ff. what Horace says about the free man sinking to the status 
of a Dama (54); and the choice of the name Crispinus in 126 may depend on 
the fact that in Serm. II 7, 45 Davus admits the source of his doctrine as the 
doorkeeper of the ridiculous Stoic Crispinus. In short, as Casaubon observes, 
Persius seems to have set out in Satire 5 to imitate closely a particular Satire of 
Horace, something which he does in no other Satire. 
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sabbath, designated as recutita sabbata (184) and Herodis dies 
(180). So far as we know, the poet has invented the phrase about 
Herod as a means of prejudice, contemptuously substituting Herod 
for the Roman deity associated with Saturday. In fact, Saturn 
became, to a certain extent, associated with the sabbath by the time 
of Augustus, as Tibullus illustrates when he ironically refers to 
the sabbath and its superstitions, Saturni sacram diem.” If a 
legitimate connection, this would emphasize Saturn as the deity 
favoring a slavish foreign cult. The second possible reference to 
Saturn occurs in 190-91, where Persius concludes his Satire by 
attaching the theme of centum unmistakably to the slavish Pul- 
fennius. With Pulfennius and his curto centusse, I would con- 
nect Lucilius 1172 (Marx), Fanni centussis misellus, and the re- 
marks which Gellius makes in citing the fragment.“ In the days 
of Lucilius, the Lex Fannia had established a limit to expenditures 
on the occasion of certain festivals and specified a miserable, as 
Lucilius felt, hundred asses for the Saturnalia. We know that 
Persius was inspired by Lucilius and freely imitated him. It is, 
therefore, not impossible that 5.190-91 is influenced by Fannius’ 
Saturnalian centussis misellus, inasmuch as Pulfennius uses his 
clipped centussis in a way that obviously symbolizes his slavish 
illusion of freedom, his psychological Saturnalia. If so, Persius 
rounds off his Satire not only by making explicit the number theme, 
but also by alluding to the assumed background of his doctrine 
of slavery. 

I have attempted to elaborate the inchoate unity of Satire 5 
as I believe Persius conceived it. By over-emphasizing the question 
of style first, then his gratitude to Cornutus, he has obscured the 
central point, that the Stoic education which he has received has 
transformed him into a truly free man in the moral sense of the 
word free. However, in discussing the grand style Persius seems 
to have grasped the opportunity to introduce a number of thematic 
words, a fact which suggests that he regarded 1-29 as thematically 
consistent with the subsequently patent treatment of moral slavery 
in 73 ff. The formal poet demeans himself by his turgid language 
so as to resemble Dama in lack of self-control, of moderation and, by 
extension, of freedom. By contrast, Cornutus recommends the 
language of a free man to the boy Persius, whom he has made free. 
This equation of speech or style with moral character constitutes a 


39 Tib., I 3, 18. 
40 Gellius, IT 24, 3. 
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basic tenet of Persius’ doctrine, and he exploits it throughout 
Satire 1. After dismissing the grand style, Persius discusses his 
education by Cornutus (30 ff.). Education also tests the heart of 
man, as the'satirist demonstrates in Satire 3, whether a man is a 
fool (therefore sick, insane, or servile) or whether he can claim 
Stoic wisdom. The satirist, accordingly, continues to prepare for 
the slave symbol by thematic words. As the most important the- 
matic term of 1-51, we have concentrated on words of number, 
which Persius has stressed at the beginning and end of the Satire 
and at the point where he most forcefully depicts Stoic freedom 
(41-51) ; and we have concluded that one hundred opposes one to 
the same degree as slavery opposes freedom. As a secondary theme, 
Saturn and the atmosphere of the Saturnalia merited attention. 
In concept then, Satire 5 possesses unity ; yet one might well argue 
that the satirist who adopted as his motto verba togae and here 
selected as his theme libertas, verbal and moral, has, in his very in- 
ability to establish an obvious connection between his two main 
sections, shown himself a slave to his own manneristie technique. 





The Challenge to Single Combat in Samson Agonistes 


By Grorce R. WaGcGoNnER 
University of Kansas 


Milton’s insertion into the action of Samson Agonistes of Sam- 
son’s challenge of a Philistine warrior to single combat and his crea- 
tion of the character of Harapha to receive the challenge lead one, 
because the Samson story in Judges does not contain a hint of either 
the incident or the character, to investigate Milton’s interest in the 
duel and his knowledge of it. Contemporary interest in single com- 
bat, especially judicial combat, on the part of both legal writers and 
the public has important bearing upon this episode. 

The most cogent analysis of the action of Samson Agonistes is, I 
think, that of W. R. Parker. In his first meeting with the chorus 
Samson is able to recognize the superiority of God’s will to his own; 
in the episode with Manoa Samson reflects the completeness of his 
despair ; with Dalila he shows that he has overcome his former weak- 
ness ; with Harapha he shows the revival of his will to act and hence 
he is prepared for the Philistine officer who offers the opportunity 
for the triumphant catastrophe.'’ Parker’s analysis finds the ‘‘ heart 
of the drama’’ in the Harapha episode when Samson asserts his hope 
of God’s pardon (1171-1173)? and grows confident with the hope of 
some final great achievement. 

All of the characters of the play except Harapha and the Philis- 
tine officer appear in the Old Testament account. Various attempts 
have been made to point out the sources of the characterization of 
Harapha. Parker looks to the blusterers of Euripides for a source. 
Harapha is a ‘‘bully and a coward—and little else.’"* D. C. Bough- 
ner doubts the Greek influence and sees Harapha as the comic boast- 
ful soldier of Italian Renaissance comedy.* More than forty years 
ago Allan Gilbert labelled Harapha as a boastful soldier like Spen- 
ser’s Braggadocchio and suggested an influence on the dialogue of 

1 Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in Samson Agonistes (Baltimore, 1937), 
7"; Tid. p. 46. Line references are to th: text in The Works of John Milton 
(New York, Columbia, 1931-1938), Vo’. i, Part 2. Don Cameron Allen also 
sees the scene with Harapha as ‘‘ti. most important scene of all, for it 
is the hinge of the tragedy’’ (The Harmonious Vision [Baltimore, 1954], p. 93). 


3 Parker, pp. 122-124. 
4‘*Milton’s Harapha and Renaissance Comedy,’’ ELH, x1 (1944), 297-306. 
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Samson and Harapha from the romances of chivalry.’ But Parker’s 
psychological analysis of the plot of the play and the various sug- 
gestions of sources for the character of Harapha do not concern 
themselves with the basic plot device of the challenge to single com- 
bat. Parker’s convincing assertion that the climax of the play 
comes in this scene makes desirable an investigation of the interest 
that Milton took in single combat. 

Although the matter requires separate treatment and discussion, 
it is noteworthy that Shakespeare in 1 Henry IV, a play in which 
Prince Hal’s character is subjected to test (he has been a truant to 
chivalry), inserts before the battle of Shrewsbury Hal’s challenge 
of Hotspur to single combat,*® a challenge which, like Samson’s, has 
no authority in Shakespeare’s sources. More striking, perhaps, be- 
cause the unheroic behavior and disgrace of a great military leader 
resulting from a woman’s betrayal are involved, is Shakespeare’s 
insertion of a challenge to single combat into the action of Antony 
and Cleopatra. After the battle of Actium, when he is in complete 
disgrace and despair, having abandoned his forees and fied from 
the battle, Antony issues a challenge to his rival Caesar.’ In 
all three plays the denouement is prescribed in the historical 
sources the authors use, and hence one of the three challenges is 
aecepted. The use of the same device at a comparable point in the 
plots of these three plays suggests that it has a connotation for heroic 
behavicer that is significant. 

The most obvious so ree for Milton of the challenge and of the 
Philistine giant Hara a is the story of David and Goliath in i 
Samuel, chapter 17. }. Y. Hughes has noted that in the description 
of Harapha’s spear thc phrase ‘‘A Weavers beam’’ (1122) is remi- 
niscent of the account of Goliath’s arms: ‘‘And the staff of his 
spear was like a weaver’s beam’’ (i Samuel, xvii, 7).* But the remi- 
niscence goes beyond this phrase. Harapha and Goliath are both 
Philistine giants and both are fierce warriors, both have helmets of 
brass and shields and spears, and both have armor of brass. The 
only difference is that Harapha’s heavy brass coat of mail is more 
fully described as his brigandine of brass, habergeon, vant-brass, 
greaves, and gauntlet. Mr. Hughes points out that the name 
Harapha means simply ‘‘the giant.’”® As the Philistine champion (i 

5 ‘*Samson Agonistes 1096,’’ Modern Language Notes, xx1x (1914), 161. 

6 V, i, 83-100. 

TIMI, xiii, 25-28. 

8 Paradise Regained, the Minor Poems and Samson Agonistes, ed. M. Y. 


Hughes (New York, 1937), p. 591. 
® Ibid., p. 588. In line 1249 Samson refers to Goliath as son of Harapha; 
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Samuel, xvii, 23), Goliath issues a challenge to single combat, and 
David accepts it ‘‘in the name of the Lord of hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, whom thou hast defied’’ (i Samuel, xvii, 46). 
Similarly, Samson puts his ‘‘trust . . . in the living God’’ (1140) 
and challenges Harapha so that he may ‘‘see, or rather to thy 
sorrow/Soon feel, whose God is strongest, thine or mine’’ (1154- 
1155). 

David’s single combat with Goliath has, however, a place in the 
tradition of single combat in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury which has not yet been examined. In Samson’s challenge of 
Harapha, too, there are aspects of single combat beyond what one 
finds in the Biblical account of David and Goliath. Samson’s lan- 
guage in the successive challenges is not that of Goliath but resem- 
bles the language uf the antiquarians and legal theorists of the seven- 
teenth century as they discuss various forms of judicial combat. 

Defie oic'te ae el a ena t, 

~ 4 combat to decide whose god is . «++ (1174-1176) 

These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant ... (1120) 
Harapha’s part in the challenges also has no source in i Samuel. 
Harapha’s praise of Samson’s deeds, his regret that they cannot 
meet to try each other’s force ‘‘in camp or listed field’’ (1082-1087), 
his wish to have recovered ‘‘the glory of Prowess . . . to Palestine’’ 
(1098-1099) by defeat of the valiant Samson, his references to the 
‘‘honour/Certain to have won by mortal duel from thee’’ (1101- 
1102), his refusal to meet Samson because combat with a blind man 
and a slave would bring dishonor (1106-1107; 1164-1166; 1224- 
1226), his references to ‘‘glorious arms’’ (1130) and to magie and 
black arts (1132-1134)—all these references have their source in 
the later tradition of single combat.*® 

Samson’s own general concern with honor and heroic exploit 
throughout the play, as well as the references of Manoa, Dalila, and 
the Chorus, are related to a Medieval and Renaissance tradition of 
single combat and concept of heroic behavior. In his scene with 
Samson, for example, Manoa asks: 


...is this the man, 
That invincible Samson, far renown’d 
The dread of Israel’s foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to Angels walk’d thir streets, 


Mr. Hughes points out (p. 596) that the giant father of Goliath is called Rapha 
in a marginal note in ii Sam., xxi. 

10At one point (1178-1180) Harapha states that Samson is dishonoring 
the Hebrew God in imagining that God will a murderer and robber as 
his defender. In an unpublished dissertation, The Neo-Senecan Backgrownd 





THE CHALLENGE IN SAMSON AGONISTES 


None offering fight; who single combatant 
Duell’d thir Armies rank’t oY ea array, 
Himself an Army ... (340-346) 


Samson described his succumbing to Dalila in terms of a besieged 
city finally overthrown, and he laments his fate in terms of injured 
honor : 
O indignity, O blot 
To Honour and gion! servil mind 


The base degree to which I now am fall’n, 
These rags, this grinding, is not yet so base 
As was my former servitude, ignoble, 


Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 
True slavery; ... (411-12, 414-18) 


In the contest between God and Dagon, Samson has ‘‘ Disglorified’’ 
God (442), brought Him dishonor (451-452): ‘‘Dagon hath pre- 
sum ’d,/Me overthrown, to enter lists with God . . .’’ (462-463). God 
will defeat Dagon, however, and ‘‘ . . . despoil him/ Of all these 
boasted Trophies won on me ...’’ (465-470). 

Samson is in a state of hopelessness at the end of the interview 
with Manoa, ‘‘Effeminatly vanquish’t’’ (562) and ‘‘dishonour’d’’ 
(563), ‘‘My race of glory run, and race of shame’’ (597). The 
Chorus prays that God ‘‘So deal not with this once thy glorious 
Champion .. .’’ (705). Even Dalila paints the heroic picture of 
Samson and tries to excuse her fault by saying she wanted him re- 
strained by the Philistines because ‘‘I knew that liberty/ Would 
draw thee forth to perilous enterprises . . .’’ (803-804). She wanted 
him at home, ‘‘unhazarded abroad’’ (809). 

The ending of the play again strikes the heroic military note. 
Manoa says, 

Come, come, no time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause, Samson hath quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroicly hath finish’d 

A life Heroie . . . (1708-1711) 
A hero’s monument, laurels, and trophies will be provided, and 
God’s ‘‘faithful Champion’’ (1751) will be an inspiration to youth, 
to ‘‘inflame thir breasts/To matchless valour, and adventures high’’ 
(1739-1740). 

Although the heart of the psychological action of the play is con- 
cerned with Samson’s relationship with God, there are undertones 
and overtones throughout the play of the heroic warrior, God’s 


of Samson Agonistes (Duke University, 1952), Edith Buchanan relates this 
passage to the code of the duello, li the crimes which the code names 
as destroying a man’s honor and obse that Harapha thus asserts that 
Sam#on-is not capable of challenging a gent!cman. 
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champion, asserting in duel and on the field the truth and glory of 
his God. It is fitting that the challenge to Harapha should form a 
central point in the play. 

In addition to this pervasive interest in single combat in Samson 
Agonistes, one can turn to other evidences in Milton’s work of his 
interest in the duel. In his Commonplace Book there is a separate 
heading ‘‘Of Duels’’ in which, probably between 1639-1641, Milton 
enters an incident from Holinshed with the generalization that duels 
are ‘‘not certain in deciding the truth.’™* Another entry, later 
than that from Holinshed, comes from Frontinus, and still another 
illustrates ‘‘The antiquity of duels for the sake of proving the 
truth.’”* 

Milton’s History of Britain contains several of the famous chal- 
lenges from early English history, Edmund Ironside’s challenge of 
Canute™ and William the Conqueror’s challenge of Harold before 
the battle of Hastings.** In A Brief History of Muscovia there is 
also a reference to judicial combat.** 

Two much more interesting references to trial by combat, because 
they show Milton making deliberately emotional use of the device, 
appear in his prose tracts. In 1651 in his Defense of the People of 
England against . . . Salmasius, Milton argues that subjects may 
rebel against a harsh lord. 


. if the lord be too harsh to his tenant, and do him some cruel hurt, ‘all bond 
of homage is dissolved and utterly extinguished.’ These are the very words of 
Bracton and Fleta. Hence there are situations in which the law itself arms the 
vassal against the lord, and delivers the lord over to be killed, if it so fall out, 
by the vassal in single combat. If a whole state or nation may not lawfully do 
the same to a tyrant, the condition of freemen will be worse than that of slaves.1¢ 


A second figurative use of single combat appears in Milton’s 
Second Defense (1654) and shows something of the symbolic value 
single combat came to hold in Milton’s mind. In this instance he 
himself becomes the champion of the English people and defeats the 
challenger, the representative of tyranny, in single combat, carry- 
ing off the spoils: 

. if I am he, who laid low that redoubted satellite of tyrants, hitherto deemed 
invincible in the general opinion, and in his own conceit; if I am he, who, when 
he disdainfully defied us and our embattled might, (and our chief men turning 


their eyes first upon me) engaged him in single combat, and with this stylus, 
the weapon of his choice, stabbed the reviler to the heart, ‘and bore off abundant 


11 In Complete Prose Works of John Milton (New Haven, 1953) 1, 374-375. 
12 Idem. 

13 Works of John Milton, x, 273-274. 

14 Ibid., x, 312-313. 

15 Ibid., x, 337. 

16 Tbid., v1, 533. 
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spoils ;—. . . if I am he, I say, I shall return as one not utterly unknown, perhaps 
even not unwelcome.17 


This use of single combat—between champions of opposing forces— 
is closer to the pattern of the challenge in Samson Agonistes than 
the judicial combat used in the First Defense. Samson’s revived 
hope of heroic accomplishment which follows the challenge of 
Harapha parallels Milton’s state of mind as he thinks of himself as 
the champion of his people against the representative of tyranny.* 

Two points remain which deserve some elaboration. We are 
likely in a discussion of the duel to think of it in terms of private 
revenge for an injury to personal honor. In Samson’s challenge, 
however, there appear aspects of the judicial combat, the test of 
truth, of whose God is the true God. There is also the combat of 
rival champions of opposing armies in time of war. An examination 
of the opinion of several of the serious writers of Milton’s time, 
leaving aside, for the most part, discussion of the private duel, will 
show something of the relationships of these types of combat. Si- 
multaneously, it will be possible to cover a second point; that is, to 
indicate that Milton was not alone in his age in his interest in these 
matters. 

Recent writers on the duel tend to draw sharp distinctions 
among the various types of single combat—the single combat in war 
between champions of opposing armies, the judicial combat, and the 
private duel for honor—and to believe that there is no relationship 
between the single combat in war and the other two types. The 
private duel, it is said, sprang up after the abolition or decline of 
medieval trial by battle."* Samson’s challenge of Harapha, how- 
ever, exemplifies the difficulty of compartmenting combat into these 
sharply defined types. 


17 Tbid., vim, 15. 

18In correspondence Mr. Hughes points out that Masson (Life of John 
Milton, v1, 670 and 675) suggests that Milton’s picture of himself is embodied 
in his challenging hero Samson and that Harapha may be identified with 
Salmasius; that E. H. Visiak in Milton Agonistes (London, 1922), p. 99, states 
Masson’s surmise as truth; that E. Kreipe argues for the identification in 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes (Halle, 1926), pp. 54-56; and that the theory 
is pushed to absurdity by Theodor Seibert in ‘‘Egozentrisches in Miltons 
Schreibweise,’’ in Anglia, Iv (1930), 64. I do not think, however, that, 
conservatively, one can go further than to note the parallelism. 

19‘*Duel,’’? Encyclopaedia Britannica (1952), vm, 711. The author of this 
article, Francis Storr, states that the first recorded use of the term dwel 
in English in this modern sense is 1611—in Coryate’s Crudities—although 
the term duello appears in Love’s Labour’s Lost and Twelfth Night. (See 
OED, m1 [1933], 705, for this same reference.) Actually the term duel appears 
somewhat earlier than this article states: for example, in Dallin ’s 
The View of Fraunce, 16°12, Sig. X2: ‘‘So are we the English in matter of duell 
and priuate quarrell, iin a mean, me thinkes ...’’ John Selden’s Duello, too, 
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In his Third Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England (com- 
pleted in 1628), Sir Edward Coke entitles his fifty-second chapter 
‘‘Of Monomachia, Single Combats, Duell, Affrays, and Challenges, 
and of Priuate Reuenge.’’ Coke recognizes the close kinship of 
these various forms of combat, and he acknowledges the widespread 
belief in the necessity of duels in defense of injured honor; but he 
maintains that participation in a private duel for honor is illegal.?° 
There are duels, however, which are allowed by the law—duels ‘‘for 
the trial of truth,’’ or as Samson puts it: ‘‘. . . the trial of mortal 
fight/By combat to decide whose god is god . . .”” (1175-1176). In 
an earlier challenge Samson speaks of the ‘‘test,’’ to see ‘‘ whose 
God is strongest, thine or mine’’ (1151-1155). This kind of duel, 
according to Coke, ‘‘ .. . is by publique authority and course of law, 
whereunto all the people by an implied consent are parties; and (as 
some hold) hath his warrant by the word of God by the single bat- 
tail between David and Goliah. .. .’’ Without any indication that 
he feels he is moving from one type of combat to another, Coke 
shifts his discussion from trial by battle for private citizens to the 
challenges to single combat between kings and champions of oppos- 
ing armies, and he cites the examples of Edward III and Richard I. 
He concludes: ‘‘These, and the like offers, as they proceeded from 
high courage and greatnes of mind, so had they been lawfull, if they 
had been warranted by publique authority.’* The revival in Sam- 
son in the Harapha episode of ‘‘ high courage and greatnes of mind’’ 
is the final preparation for his heroic death. 

An authority closer to Milton than Coke is John Selden. Masson 
guesses that Milton had made the acquaintance of Selden by 1643 or 
1644, when Milton makes a complimentary reference to Selden in the 
divorce treatise.** In Areopagitica Milton again refers to Selden, 


1610, uses the term duel, Sig Bl‘: ‘‘Of extrajudicial Duells.’’ The most 
common term through the first half of the seventeenth century is not duel 
or duello but combat or single combat. 

20In his Table Talk, ed. S. H. Reynolds wom 1892), LF gt plan Pao 
Selden takes a somewhat different view: ‘1. A Duel may 
some cases by the law of d, and only noe ... But wheter. re oie 
lawful, because God is the o y_ judge betwixt two subjects, and it ag be 


deeided by human testimony, why may they not put it to God, to judge 
between them, by the permission of the prince? Ban if we should 
. ay for argument’s sake, to the sword-men. e ~t, ag me the lie; ’tis 
to take it, the law has made no gh tg remedy for 
(if you can sup _~ thing an ihiy w the law gives 
why am not t in this case supreme, and may therefore right 
myself? ? 
21 Sir Edward _— Third Part of the Institutes uf the Laws of England, 
1638, pp. 156-159 
The Doctrine ‘and Discipline of Divorce, Works of John Milton, Vol. ITI, 
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‘*the chief of learned men reputed in this land’’ ;** and in the Sec- 
ond Defense he refers to ‘‘clarissimus vir Seldenus noster.’™* Sel- 
den’s Duello (1610) is a full analysis of the duel. He defines the 
duello (‘‘you may vse at your pleasure any of the other names’’) as 
‘‘the bodily opposition of two combatants, both ayming at victorious 
successe,’”** There are three types of extra-judicial duels and two 
types of judicial duels. 

The first type of the extra-judicial duel is that between combat- 
ants of opposing armies, ‘‘for contracting the aduenture of a greater 
warre into a lesse number.’’ Selden cites examples from Homer and 
from the Romans,** and makes the usual reference to David and 
Goliath.*” He cites various later examples from France and Italy. 
and many from England: Edmund Ironsides, William the Con- 
queror, and Richard II. He concludes with a moral estimate of 
this kind of combat: ‘‘The iustice of Combats in this kinde (so the 
whole warres bee iust) is approued by iudicious writers, Frisius, 
Ayala, Gentilis, Bodin and others .... Antiquity hath allowed it, 
_ Reason confirmed it, therefore so I leaue it.’’* In other references 

Selden describes this kind of combat as ‘‘ beeing vnder the generall 
name of publike good for the Church or Commonwealth.’”” Sam- 
son’s challenge is of this type insofar as the representatives of two 
warring nations are concerned, but clearly the motive is not one of 
saving bloodshed. 

Selden’s second type—‘‘For proofe of Manhood . . . and alwaies 
for this purpose, as dedicated to Honour’’—or, as he describes it 
another time, the ‘‘exercise of Vertue which consists in action’’*°— 
encompasses the single fight and wrestling of the ancient Olympic 
games, the jousts and tourneys of medieval and Renaissance times— 
all of the tests of chivalry." The third type, the duel for honor, is 
without public authority. It is not proper if a legal remedy is 
possible ; it is proper if no legal remedy is available, ‘‘sith honor 
is not lesse, nay more then life to bee respected.’’** 

Part 2, p. 505; David Masson, The Life of John Milton (London, 1873), m, 


23 Works of John Milton, rv, 309. 
2 Tbid., vim, 132. 
5 Big. Bl. 
26 Thid., Sig. B1". 
27 Ibid., Sig. B2. ‘‘Of like nature (the hidden secret of Gods particular 
providence exempted) was that of little David and great Goliah in hcly writ 
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Selden then turns to judicial combat as authorized by the courts— 
for criminal and civil eases. He discusses, too, the Earl Marshal’s 
court, which has the special prerogative of dealing with libel and 
treason committed outside of the kingdom and having to do espe- 
cially with gentry and nobility. In the many cases of judicial com- 
bat which Selden describes, one finds the legal terminology which 
Samson touches on when he refers to himself as the appellant in his 
challenge to Harapha. In the deseription of procedure, too, one 
sees the traditional basis of Harapha’s reference to magic and 
witchcraft in astonishment at Samson’s vigorous challenge. In his 
description of the case of John of Ansley vs. Thomas Catrington, 
for example, Selden writes that Catrington ‘‘. . . tooke oath of the 
truth of his cause, that hee was free from all vse of Art Magique, 
that he did not carry with him any hearbe, stone, or other kinds of 
experiment of Witchcraft, as hoping thereby for victory.’”* 

Other authorities might be discussed, but the point of view of 
both writers on the law and antiquarians is much like that of Coke 
and Selden: i.e., single combat is a subject of lively interest; par- 
ticipation in a combat for the trial or test of truth is commendable 
and evidences a high sense of courage and honor and ‘‘greatnes of 
mind.’’ Asa final indication of the interest of the period in single 
combat one may turn to the Parliamentary discussion of the topic 
during this period and also to two actual cases which occurred dur- 
ing the period in which Milton was first revealing knowledge of this 
topic. 

33 Tbid., Sig. E4". In his Trial by Combat (Glasgow, 1890), pp. 152-153, 
George Neilson describes an interesting case in which the matter of charms 
and magic makes a convenient excuse for the postponement of a combat. The 
Bishop of Salisbury obtained a writ of right in 1355 against the Earl of 
Salisbury for a castle to which the bishop had a claim but which the duke’s 
family had held for two hundred years. Battle was waged, and the champions 
appeared. When the judges examined the armor of the bishop’s champion 
they found fault and postponed the combat. ‘‘It was said that in the coat 
of the bishop’s champion they had found several rolls of prayers and ¢! oy 
In the meantime a compromise was reached; the bishop paid 1500 marks 
and recovered the castle. When the bishop died, his recovery of the castle 
was commemorated on his tomb by the figure of a champion in memorial 
brass with an inscription telling how ‘‘ut pugil intrepidus’’ he recovered the 
castle. Neilson comments that tie belief in the efficacy of charms and the 
practice of the oath were a convenieut reason in this case for the postponement 
of combat where it seemed likely that a compromise could be effected. 

Neilson also cites in Stow’s history the oath taken in a judicial combat of 
1571, again in a case of writ of right: ‘‘This heare, you Justices, that I have 
this day neither eate, drunke, nor haue vpon me either bone, stone, ne glass, or 
any inchantment, sorcery, or witchcraft, where-through the power of the word 
of God might be inleased or diminished, and the diuelles power increased, and 
that my appeale is true, so help me God and his saints, and by this booke.’’ 
(Trial by Combat, pp. 159-160; John Stow, The Annales of England, 1592, Big. 
Pfff 4r, p. 1143). 
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Throughout Milton’s lifetime there was intermittent discussion of 
judicial combat in Parliament. Near the end of James’ reign, in 
1620 and 1623, bills were proposed for the abolition of judicial com- 
bat, but the bills failed to pass.** Similarly, there was no final pas- 
sage of a bill brought in and read twice in 1629.°° There was also 
diseussion of the court of chivalry, the court of the Earl Marshal 
and Constable, which was a court under the king’s prerogative that 
had the power to act where the common law did not apply, particu- 
larly in cases involving charges of acts of treason outside of the 
kingdom. This court was much discussed, both under James,** and 
again in 1640 in the Long Parliament. Sir Simonds D’Ewes in his 
journal notes that among the grievances presented to this parlia- 
ment were the court of honor or chivairy and the Marshal’s court. 
Operating under the king’s prerogative and outside the common law, 
the courts were opposed vigorously. On February 19, 1640, the 
special committee appointed to investigate the Marshal’s court 
moved that it ‘‘could hold noe plea of wordes’’; i.e., since common 
law did not permit a remedy in eases of libel and slander where no 
financial injury was done, the Marshal’s court, too, should lose its 
power to adjudicate in the kind of cases that led to private duels of 
honor. D’Ewes reports that there was a good deal of discussion. 
Sir Ralph Hopton feared that, unless some remedy for slanderous 
words was provided, much evil would result. Many said that a law to 
prevent private duels would be necessary if this power were removed 
from the court. D’Ewes adds: ‘‘I stood upp and shewed that, The 
Earle Marshall had ancientlie a power to prevent unlawful duells as 
he had to order legal duells. .. .’’ The final result was a vote to turn 
the whole matter over to a committee, Lord Falkland and others, 
for study.*’ There is no record that Parliament, in the rush of major 
matters, took any action on these courts, or on another petition of 
July 23, 1641, by Richard Lilburn."* 

Two notable cases of the period must be mentioned, one in the 
Marshal’s court and one in the civil court, although in neither case 


84 ‘*Bill read, Journal of House of Commons, 28th February 1620. Com- 
mitted, 13th March 1620. Recommitted, 18th March 1620. Bill reported by Earl 
Marshal as fit to pass with approved amendments. Journals, House of Lords, 
19th March 1623. Bill committed in Commons, Journal of House of Commons, 
22nd March 1623. Reported not fit to proceed, 29th May 1623.’’ (Neilson, 

. 324). 
. 385 Ibid., p. 326. 

36 Tbid., p. 323. 

87 The Journal of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, ed. W. Notestein (New Haven, 1923), 
pp. 54, 377-378, 379. 

88 Neilson, p. 327. 
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was the combat actually fought. In 1631 Donald Lord Reay 
charged David Ramsay with treason in a plot to make the Marquis 
of Hamilton king of Seotland. Because there was no clear proof, 
and because it was charged that the plot was formed abroad, 
the case fell to the Court of Chivalry. On November 24, 1631, 
Charles assigned the case to the Marshal’s Court. John Selden was 
one of the counsel for Lord Reay. Lord Reay made his appeal 
and challenge, Ramsey made his denials, and combat was adjudged 
for April 12, 1632. There was much haggling over the details. 
On April 10 the duel was postponed until May 17; and, finally, 
on May 8 the King ‘‘revoked his letters patent and disallowed it.’’ 
The accounts of the proceedings, however, indicate that, up to 
the last, there was serious intention that the duel be fought.** 

The other judgment of a duel, a civil case on a writ of right, in- 
volved Richard Lilburn, the father of John Lilburn, as defendant, 
and occurred in 1638. This combat was to be fought by champions. 
When the judge questioned whether the combatants were being paid 
for their services, they confessed that they were. This fact might 
have justified suspension of the combat, but the judge ruled that 
this error or exception was raised too late. When the day came 
and the champions appeared and the lists were ready, however, 
the clerk of the court discovered that he had made a convenient error 
in his records, and the champions were dismissed.* 

All of this evidence of interest in single combat—and the private 
duel for honor has been disregarded—makes it understandable that 
Milton, too, was aware of and interested in single combat. This 
interest was not a major one and it exerted no influence on most 
of his writings. Nevertheless, when in Samson Agonistes he needed 
a motive and a symbol for Samson’s revived will to act, Milton 
readily and naturally turned to this device which contemporary 
authority spoke of as based in the sound experience of both the 
Greeks and the Hebrews and which had played a part in English 
concepts of heroic and honorable behavior right up to Milton’s 
own day. 


89 Ibid., pp. 324-326. 
40 Ibid., p. 826. 





Tradition and Innovation in Milton’s “Sin”: 
The Problem of Literary Indebtedness 


By Joun M. SreapMaN 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The variety of parallels to Milton’s ‘‘Portress of Hell Gate’’ 
has to some extent obscured the pattern of his indebtedness. The 
problem of evaluating them has been complicated by their very 
multitude. Since one may easily mistake a striking analogue for 
a source, it seems advisable to re-examine the relation of these 
parallels to Paradise Lost. Though many of them have long been 
familiar, others have hitherto eseaped observation. 

From the outset one must distinguish between two aspects of 
Milton’s literary relationships: 1) his general debt to mythological 
and poetic tradition for the basie conception of his woman-serpent, 
and 2) his specific indebtedness to particular sources for certain 
details. To confuse these aspects, to stress his affinities with one 
or two isolated parallels at the expense of his general relationship 
to a tradition, can easily distort the pattern of his indebtedness. 

Moreover, there is a second distinction one cannot afford to 
ignore. Milton’s literary relationships involved several factors 
besides his sources. The analysis of his indebtedness entails more 
than consideration of what particular precedents may have given 
him his ‘‘eue.’’ It concerns also the degree to which he imitated 
or modified these precedents and the extent to which he consciously 
invited comparison with them. Though the same passage might 
well have served as source, model, and object of allusion, these 
three functions are slightly, but significantly, different. The 
investigation of Milton’s literary affinities, accordingly, should 
include not only the sources which influenced him, but also the 


1 See John M. Patrick, ‘‘ Milton, Phineas Fletcher, S mser, and Ovid—Sin 
at Hell’s Gates,’’ N¢Q, n.s., mI (1956), 384-386; AW. erity (ed.), Paradise 
Lost, 11 (Cambridge, 1936), 418-419; G.F. Gilliam, **Seylla and Sin,’’ PQ, 
XXIX (1950), 345-347; Davis P. Harding, Milton and the Renaissance Ovid 


Illinois Studies in Langua, ey e and Literature, xxx (Urbana, 1946), 95-98; Thomas 


Newton (ed.), Paradise Lost, 1 (London, 1778), 141-144, 150-151; John 8.P. 
Tatlock, ‘‘Milton’s Sin and Death,’’ MLN, ‘xx1 (1906), 239-240; Grant 
MeColley, ‘*Paradise Lost,’’ Harvard Theological Review, xxx (1939), 181- 
235; Richard Meadowcourt, An Essay u Milton’s Imitations of the Ancients 
(London, 1741), pp. 17-19; Douglas Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tralition (Minneapolis, 1932), pp. 284-285 n. 
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models he imitated, and the precedents—both general and specific— 
which he wished to evoke. For his portrait of Sin the third of these 
factors was especially important. The basic outlines of his 
figure were conventional and reflected the image of a distinct 
tradition. 


The major tradition behind Milton’s infernal portress was 
much more extensive than scholars have realized. Besides the 
familiar parallels with Spenser? and Phineas Fletcher* and the less 
familiar analogy with Hesiod,* there were other precedents in both 
classical and Renaissance literature. Dio Chrysostom’s Libyan 
beasts,> Nonnos’ Campe,® Apollodorus’ Delphyne,’ the Seythian 


2 Cf. Errour (FQ, I, i, 13-26) and Echidna (FQ, V,x,10; V,xi,23; VI,vi,10-12). 
See Merritt Y. Hughes (ed.), Paradise Lost (New York, 1935), pp. 62 n., 67 n.; 
Newton, 1, 143 n. 

3 The Locusts, or Apollyonists, 1, 10-12; The Purple Island, xu, 27-31. See 
Verity, p. 418; Tatlock, p. 239. 

4 Theogony, lines 294 ff. See Verity, p. 419; Newton, p. 143 n. 

5 John Upton (ed.), Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 11 (London, 1758), 341, has 
been virtually the only critic to note this parallel. See Dio Chrysostom, 1 (Loeb 
Classical Library: London, 1932), 237-247; ‘‘The Fifth Discourse: A Libyan 
Myth’’:‘‘ Once... there was a dangerous and savage species of animal whose main 
haunt was the uninhabited regions of Libya .... It had a body that, in general, 
was a composite thing of the most incongruous parts, an utter monstrosity... . 
The general character and appearance of their body were as follows: The face 
was that of a woman, a beautiful woman. The breasts and bosom, and the 
neck, too, were extremely beautiful, the like of which no mortal maid or bride 
in the bloom of youth could claim, nor sculptor or painter will ever be able to 
reproduce. The — was of dazzling brightness, the glance of the eyes 
aroused affection and yearning in the souls of all that beheld. The rest of the 
body was hard and protected by scales, and all the lower part was snake, ending 
in the snake’s baleful head. . . . And while they overcame other creatures by 
force, they used guile with man, giving them a glimpse of their bosom and 
breasts and at the same time they infatuated their victims by fixing their eyes 
upon them... . But as soon as a man came within reach they seized him in 
their grasp; for they had clawlike hands too, which = had kept concealed at 
first. Then the serpent would promptly sting and kill him with its poison; 
and the dead body was devoured by the serpent and the rest of the beast 
together.’’ In Dio’s view, this legend reveals ‘‘the character of the passions, 
that they are irrational and brutish and that, by holding out the enticement of 
some pleasure, they win over the foolish by guile and witchery and bring them 
to a most sad and pitiable end. These things we should always keep before 
our eyes to deter us . . . whenever we are in love with luxury, or money, or 
sensual indulgence, or fame, or any other pleasure, lest, coming too near to 
these unscrupulous passions, we be seized by them for the most shameful 
destruction and ruin conceivable. ’’ 

6 Nonnos, Dionysiaca, 11 (Loeb Classical Library: London, 1940), 79-81: 
‘¢ A thousand crawlers from her viperish feet ... were fanning Enyo to a flame, 
a mass of misshapen coils. Round her neck flowered fifty various heads of 
wild beasts: some roared with lion’s heads . . .; others were spluttering foam 
from the tusks of wild boars; her countenance was the very image of Scylla 
with a marshalled regiment of thronging dogs’ heads. Doubleshaped, she 
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monster described by Diodorus Siculus* and Herodotus,’ and 
Comes’ ’Aétxia’® were all serpent-women. The serpent which 
tempted Eve was sometimes portrayed as a similar hybrid. Male 
counterparts to these monsters, moreover, existed in classical and 
Renaissance conceptions of the giants’? (especially Typhon),* in 


appeared a woman to the middle of her body, with clusters of poison-spitting 
serpents for hair. Her giant form, from the chest to the parting-point of the 
thighs, was covered all over with a bastard shape of hard sea-monsters’ scales. 
The claws of her wide scattered hands were curved like a crooktalon sickle. 
From her neck over her terrible shoulders, with tail raised high over her 
throat, a scorpion with icy sting sharp-whetted crawled and coiled upon 
itself... .. Such was manifold shaped Campe ... , that blackwinged nymph of 
Tartaros....’’ 

7 Apollodorus, The Library, 1 (Loeb Classical Library: London, 1921), 49. 
Typhon set Delphyne to guard the crippled Zeus and his severed sinews in the 
Corycian cave: ‘‘... and he set to guard them the she-dragon Delphyne, who 
was a half-bestial maiden.’’ 

8 Diodorus of Sicily, 1 (Loeb Classical Library: London, 1935), 27: ‘‘At 
a later time, as the Scythians recount the myth, there was born among them a 
maiden sprung from the earth; the upper parts of her body as far as her waist 
were those of a woman, but the lower parts were those of a snake. With her 
Zeus lay and begat a son whose name was Scythes. This son became more 
famous than any who had preceded him and called the folk Scythians after his 
own name.’’ 

® Herodotus, 11 (Loeb Classical Library: London, 1921), 207-209. While 
searching for his mares, which had been spirited away during his sleep, Hercules 
came ‘‘ to the land called the Woodland, and there he found in a cave a creature 
of double form that was half damsel and half serpent; above the buttocks she 
was a woman, below them a snake. When he saw her he was astonished, and 
asked her if she had anywhere seen his mares straying; she said that she had 
them, and would not restore them to him before he had intercourse with her; 
which Heracles did in hope of this reward.’’ The monster was queen of the 
country, and from Scythes—the third of three sons whom she bore to Hercules— 
descended the whole line of Scythian kings. 

10 Natalis Comitis Mythologiae (Frankfurt, 1584), pp. 657-660; ‘‘atque nos 
aliquando his Graecis carminibus universam vim iniustitiae aut iniuriarum 
attigimus ludentes:’’ 

*Adixia ti yom’ dAomtatov dvigdow étotiv, 
A yévoc tE@Aec xoréetau Podteov.... 
dvti torx@v Sq~eec pév lddees aboedo.* Ary 
xal te Souxovtelm tm 265e, yvaprtdc SvE. 
Heehov obpavéce xtivat, xdavtac t’axohddAeww 
addavatovs, Aapxoadyv elta tweavvid’ Exerv. 
In Laurentius Gottius’ translation Comes’ figure of Unrighteousness (’ASixia) 
became Improbitas: 
Improbitate magis non est mortalibus ulla 
Res gravis: humanum destruit illa genus. . . 
Tempora lambebant densi pro crinibus angues, 
Atque ungues curvi, pesque draconis erat. 
Affectare ausa est coelestia regna tonantis, 
Tentavitque volans deiicere inde Deos. 

11 See my article, ‘‘Sin and the Serpent of Genesis 3,’’ MP, tiv (1957), 
217-220. 

12 Patrick, 385-386, has cited classical references to the a hg pe giants 
in Apollodorus, Ovid, Claudian, and Horace. Cf. Aetna, in Minor Latin Poets 
(Loeb Classical Library: London, 1934), 362-363, and the note on this subject 
in Apollodorus, 1, 43 n. Comes (648) quoted Ovid’s reference to their serpentine 
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the devils of Vida’s Christiad,* and in such figures as Cecrops,”* 
Erichthonius,** Boreas,’’ and Dante’s Geryon.** In shape Milton’s 
Sin bears a demonstrable resemblance to an entire tradition. 

It seems inadequate, therefore, to trace the general conception 
of Milton’s woman-serpent to isolated precedents. Though certain 
details were probably suggested by Spenser, Fletcher, and Hesiod, 
he was surely aware of additional parallels for the general shape 
of his figure. Though he may have intended to suggest an indirect 
comparison with the hybrid monsters of all three of these poets, the 
propriety and credibility of his portrait depended, in large part, 
on its general resemblance to a recognizable tradition. 

On the other hand, it would be meaningless to regard as direct 
sources every remote analogue Milton may have encountered in 
classical, medieval, or Renaissance literature. Delphyne and 
Boreas, for instance, obviously had little or no direct influence on 
Sin. Nonetheless even such minor and relatively insignificant prec- 
edents as these contributed indirectly to the strength of a tradition, 
and it was, in large measure, the tradition in its entirety which he 
was attempting to evoke. 

Thus for the general form of Milton’s monster it seems preferable 
to stress his deliberate exploitation of a distinct convention rather 
than his specific indebtedness to particular sources. Though he 
probably sought, and expected, comparison with analogous figures 


feet in the Fasti. Pierius cited Aetna, the Fasti, and other works on this point 
(loannis Pierti Valeriani Bellunensis, Hieroglyphica [Venice, 1604], 160). 

18 Patrick, 386 n. Cf. Frazer’s note in Apollodorus, 1, 47 n; Comes 654, 656; 
Vincenzo Cartari, Le Imagini dei Dei degli Antichi (Padua, 1602), 401: “on 
di sopra era in forma di huomo tutto coperto di penne .... Le gambe erano 
serpenti, che ne havevano de gli altri attorno. .. .’’ Cartari (400) and the 
edition of Comes’ Mythologiae published at Patavia in 1637 (345) included 
illustrations of this figure as human from the waist up, with serpentine le 
Cf. Milton’s reference to ‘‘ Typhon huge ending in snaky twine’’ in ‘‘On t e 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity.’’ 

14 Upton, 1, 341. See Marci Hieronymi Vidae Christiados Libri Sex (Oxford, 
1725), p. 9: 

‘e ... adsunt 
Lucifugi coetus varia atque bicorpora monstra, 
Pube tenus hominum facies, verum hispida in anguem 
Desinit ingenti sinuata volumine cauda.’’ 

15 Apollodorus, 11, 77: ‘‘Cecrops, a son of the soil, with a body compounded 
of man and serpent, was the first king of Attica. . 

16 Hygint Fabulae, ed. Mauricius Schmidt (Jena, 1872), p. 20: ‘‘ex semini 
eius [Vulcani] .. . natus est puer, qui inferiorem partem draconis habuit; quem 
Frichthonium ideo nominarunt. ’’ Pierius (166) also referred to ‘ ‘ Erich- 
thonium, quem alij pedes Anguineos habuisse . . . scribunt. . 

17 See Pierius (161): ‘‘ Boream ee ventum aiunt HO a Viperinis 
eaudis, pedum loco, praeditum figu 

18 Inferno, Canto 17. See Tatlock, p Pp. 239. 
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in the Theogony, The Locusts, ete., the ‘‘probability’’ of his 
apparently incredible hybrid was enhanced by the extensive poetic 
and mythological tradition behind it. 


Like Spenser and Fletcher before him, Milton endowed the tra- 
ditional woman-serpent with attributes lacking in many of the 
classical analogues. Several of these details may be traced with 
relative accuracy to particular sources among the ancients and 
moderns. Though he sometimes modified these borrowed elements, 
he did not entirely obscure their affinities with their originals; in 
several cases, indeed, he appears to have deliberately invited 
comparison with particular precedents. Since scholars have rarely 
attempted to evaluate these parallels, it seems advisable to re- 
examine the evidence on which they can be regarded as specific 
sources. 


1. Milton’s specific debt to the myth of Scylla for the detail 
of Sin’s hell-hounds is suggested by his reference to the dogs which 
‘*Vex’d Scylla bathing.’’ The direct influence of the Metamor- 
phoses appears in the phrase ‘‘Cerberean mouths,’’ a literal transla- 
tion of Ovid’s ‘‘Cerbereos rictus.’”*” 

Ovid is not, however, the only possible source for Milton’s 
exploitation of the Scylla legend. Ciris also contains a brief 
account of her transformation.” Either or both of these narra- 
tives could have inspired the girdle of barking dogs about the 
waist of Milton’s monster." Nevertheless there is a marked dif- 
ference between these descriptions and Milton's; Sin’s dogs are 
her own offspring, whereas Scylla’s are part of her own body. 
Hyginus, however, adds a detail found neither in Ciris nor in the 
Metamorphoses ; in his account Scylla, like Sin, is herself the mother 
of dogs.”* 

Furthermore, there are at least two classical precedents for 


19 Harding, p. 98; Meadowcourt, p. 18; Newton, p. 144 n. 

20 Virgil, 11 (Loeb Classical Library: London, 1946), 408-411. 

21 Ciris, line 56, ‘‘candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris.’’ Meta- 
morphoses, XIII, lines 732-3, ‘‘ilia feris atram canibus succingitus alvum, 
virginis ora gerens. .. .’’ Line 75 of Virgil’s Siath Eclogue, is identical with 
the verse from Ciris. See Newton, p. 143 n. Cf. Metamorphoses, VII, line 
65; XIV, lines 59 ff. 

22 Hyginus, 25: ‘‘Ex Typhone gigante et Echidna Gorgon, . . . Scylla quae 
superiorem partem mulieris inferiorem canis et canes sex ex se natos habe- 
bat... .’’ Both of Scylla’s parents were half-serpentine. 
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Milton’s fusion of the woman-serpent convention with the myth of 
Seylla. Nonnos likened Campe to Scylla :** 


oupgegty 5 pddayyt noAvoxvAdxwv xe~adkdav 
=xvAdns lotéAcotov Env pipnwa xQoowxov- 


Natalis Comes cited a similar conception of Scylla as a combina- 
tion of woman, dog, and serpent :** 

Alij dixerunt oculorum tenus Scyllam 
ulcherrimam fuisse mulierem, at sex 
rer men canum capita, reliquam corporis 
partem fuisse serpentum. 

There is no known analogue to Sin’s metamorphosis in classical 
or Renaissance accounts of the woman-serpent,”* and it is possible 
that for this detail, as for others, Milton was indebted to the myth 
of Seylla. By thus grafting Scylla’s metamorphosis onto the 
traditional serpentine figure, he strengthened his fusion of the two. 
Nevertheless the causes of their transformations are distinctly dif- 
ferent. Sin’s metamorphosis is due to the violent birth of her 
offspring,”® whereas Scylla’s transformation occurs while bathing 
in waters poisoned by Circe. 


2. Milton’s specific debt to Spenser** is evidenced by the excep- 
tional behavior of Sin’s progeny, which re-enter their mother’s body 


and unnaturally devour her. Since these details are associated with 
only one other serpent-woman, it seems probable that Milton got his 
‘‘eue’’ from Spenser’s description of Errour’s brood. Instead 
of following Spenser’s acconnt exactly, however, Milton apparently 
derived certain details directly from current viper-lore. 


3. Since only two other woman-serpents had been specifically 
identified as personifications of sin, Milton probably derived this 
detail from Phineas Fletcher’s Hamartia or Sin.” Nevertheless 
there are striking parallels in Comes’ ’Aéixia®* and in conventional 
representations of the serpent of Genesis 3.°° Fletcher may have 


23 Nonnos, ll, 80. 

24 Comes, 876. 

25 Dante (Inferno, Canto 25) and Ovid (Metamorphoses, IV, lines 563 ff.) 
provide obvious parallels for the transformation of man into serpent; both 
passages have sometimes been regarded as Milton’s ‘‘sources’’ for Satan’s 
similar transformation in Book X. 

26 The account of Death’s violent birth, as well as the behavior of Sin’s litter 
of dogs in re-entering her body and gnawing her bowels, was probably in- 
fluenced by contemporary superstitions about vipers. Cf. Ann 
‘‘Milton, Prudentius, and the Brood of Sin,’’ Ng@Q, n.s., IV (1957), 439-440. 

27 Hughes, p. 67 n; Patrick, p. 385. 

28 Tatlock, p. 239; Putrick, p. 385. 

2 Like original sin, Improbitas (’Adtxla) destroys the human race; like 
Satan, she attempted to seize Heaven and overthrow God. 

30 See note 11. There is also a remote parallel in Pierius’ interpretation of 
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been inflenced by both of these precedents, and Milton may have 
intended an indirect comparison with them. There is, moreover, a 
remote analogue in the Libyan beasts, which Dio explained 
allegorically as symbols of the passions. 

In this context Milton’s exploitation of the Scylla legend is 
significant. Gilliam has noted allegorical interpretations of this 
figure as libido** and St. John Chrysostom’s comparison between 
Seylla and hamartia.** Milton appears, therefore, to have com 
bined two mythological figures with similar allegorical referents. 


4. Only three woman-serpents besides Milton’s seem to have 
been infernal guardians**—Hesiod’s Echidna,** Nonnos’ and Apoll- 
odorus’ Campe,** and Fletcher’s Sin. It seems probable that 
Milton may have had all three in mind, but the close similarity of 
name and function almost certainly identifies Fletcher as Milton’s 
source for this detail. The link with The Locusts is rendered even 
more explicit by a verbal parallel. Milton’s ‘‘Portress of Hell 
Gate’’ echoes Fletcher’s ‘‘Porter to th’ infernall Gate.’”* 

Milton’s fusion of Scylla with the serpent-woman again seems 
appropriate ; Virgil had included Scyllae at the gates of the under- 
world, and Campe, the guardian of Tartarus, combined character- 
istics of Scylla and the woman-serpent. 


5. In addition to these major parallels, there are several minor 
analogues. Satan’s reference to Sin as ‘‘double-formed’’ suggests 
classical descriptions of Scylla and the serpent-woman. Herodo- 


the giants as a symbol of evil (160): ‘‘ Diodorus quoque per Serpentum volumi- 
nibus implicatum, malum interpretatur, praecipueque Gigantum genus qui 
terrarum orbem olim oppressere.’’ 

31 Gilliam, p. 346. In discussing this point, Harding concluded (96-97) that 
the Renaissance interpretation of Scylla as libido ‘‘suggested to Milton the 
idea of modeling his conception of Sin on the mythological Scyila.’’ Actually 
this interpretation was classical rathcr than Renaissance in origin. Ciris (lines 
68-69) suggested that 

**, , . hoe in carmine toto 


inguinis est vitium et Veneris descripta libido. .. .’’ 
propriety of investing Sin with characteristics reminiscent of Scylla was 
pat. by the traditional conception of Scylla as lust, the relation between 
lust and sin in James 1:15, and Milton ’s own conception of ‘‘concupiscentia 
mala seu male faciendi libido’’ as one of the two grades or parts of sin (see 
De Doctrina, Book I, Chapter 12; Harding, p. 96; Patrick, p. 385). 
82 Gilliam, p. 346. 
33 ———. Apollodorus’ Delphyne was a guardian, she was not, strictly speak- 
ing, infern: 
“ Echidua “tt kept guard’’ in a su’ terranean cave in Arima. 
85 Apollodorus, 1, 11, described Campe as the ‘‘gaoloress’’ of the giants in 
Tartarus. 
36 Verity, p. 422. 
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tus’ Seythian queen** and Nonnos’ Campe** were both described 
as Supvijs.*® The Aeneid mentioned ‘‘Scyllaeque biformes’’* at 
the infernal portals, and Ciris** deseribed Scylla as ‘‘monstro 
biformi.’’ 

The lethal sting characteristic of Hamartia, Errour, and Milton’s 
Sin oceurs in none of their classical analogues, except for a remote 
parallel in Dio’s Libyan beasts.** Scholars are probably correct, 
therefore, in tracing this detail to the locusts of Revelations 9: 7-10 
and to Dante’s Geryon, whose serpentine body culminates in a 


Ras venenosa forca 
che, a guisa di scorpion, la punta armava.43 


Like Geryon’s, Hamartia’s serpentine tail is ‘‘ pointed with a double 
sting,’’ which she wields like a scorpion. Milton’s specific indebted- 
ness to Spenser, however, is indicated by a verbal parallel; Sin’s 
‘*mortal sting’’ resembles the ‘‘mortall sting’’ of Errour.** Although 
a ‘‘scorpion with icy sting sharp-whetted’’ accompanies Nonnos’ 
Campe, this precedent bears little resemblance to analogous details 
among the moderns. 


6. Sin’s quasi-royal status as Satan’s vicegerent makes her all 
but unique among monsters of similar shape. Though Milton 
probably derived the sovereignty of Sin and Death from Romans 
5: 14, 21, three significant analogues occur in Greek legend. 
Although none of them can be regarded as actual sources for 
Milton’s figure, they nevertheless strengthen the propriety of 
her role. Scythes, son of the Scythian queen by Zeus or 
Hercules, founded the Scythian royal house.** Cecrops, the 
mythical first king of Attica was described as ovpqvis Eywv o@pa 
avdedcs xal deaxovtos.** Erichthonius, the son of Hephaestus, was 
sometimes identified with the Attic king Erechtheus: like Cecrops, 
he was half-man, half-serpent; ‘‘Inferiorem partem draconis 
habuit.’’*” 


37 Herodotus, u, 206. 

38 Nonnos, 0, 80. 

39 Diodorus, 1, 93, used the same expression (Supyijs) to describe Cecrops. 
be adjective is not uncommon, however; Apollodorus (1, 12) applied it to 

iron. 

40 Aeneid, Book VI, line 286. 

41 Line 67. See note 47 for a similar description of Erichthonius. 

42 The Libyan monster had a snake’s head, rather than a sting, at the end of 
its tail (Dio Chrysostom, 1, 241). 

43 Inferno, Canto 17. See Edmund Spenser, The Faerie Queene, Book One, 
A Variorum Edition (Baltimore, 1932), p. 183. 

44 Patrick, p. 385. 

45 Herodotus, U, 207-209; Diodorus, m, 27. 

46 Apollodorus, 0, 76. 

47 Hyginus, 20. Cf. Comes, 998-9: ‘‘Fuit autem Erichthonius quartus, qui 
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One should guard against overstressing so tenuous 4 parallel. 
Nevertheless, in their affinities with gods and heroes and in their 
own royal status, each of these figures possesses a unique eminence 
among serpentine hybrids. 


8. There is little evidence that Milton derived any specific details 
from the serpent-footed giants who strove against Zeus.** Never- 
theless the analogy is suggestive, as the giants were sometimes iden- 
tified with the fallen angels, and Satan with Typhon.” Vida 
fashioned his devils in the shape of the giants.*° Nonnos apparently 
took Hesiod’s Typhoeus as the model for Campe.™ Comes admit- 
tedly modeled his ’Aétxia on the figure of Typhon.” Sin’s affini- 
ties with the rebel hosts are made more explicit by her shape. 
The nature of her own metamorphosis, moreover, foreshadows their 
own transformation into serpents in Book X. 


9. Three serpent-women possess magical powers. Milton described 
Sin as ‘‘the Snakie Sorceress’’ and compared her dogs to those which 
follow ‘‘the Night-Hag’’ and ‘‘Lapland Witches.’’ Herodotus’ 
Seythian queen spirited away Hercules’ mares while he slept.™ 
Topsell associated Dio’s Libyan beasts with the Lamia and de- 
clared that these monsters drew shipwrecked mariners ‘‘into their 


cornpass, by a certain natural Magical Witch-craft. . . .’"** Although 
these analogues can hardly be regarded as sources for Milton’s 
Sin, they strengthen her ties with mythological tradition. 


Il 


‘It is therefore as a study in a familiar style, not as a fresh 
creation, that the picture should be viewed.’’"** Though Verity 
underestimated the originality of Milton’s portrait, he correctly 
emphasized its conventional nature. Its component elements were 
consciously derivative, and Milton’s artistry consisted precisely 


regnavit Athenis, ckm primus omnium mortalium Cecrops ... urbem Athenarum 
condiderit. . . . Hune hominem biformen fuisse fabulati sunt: cim partem 
corporis inferiorem haberet draconis, superiorem hominis. ... Ego... putem 
partem draconem, partim hominem fuisse Erichthonium existimatum. .. .’’ 

48 Patrick, pp. 385-386. 

49 Harding, pp. 85-87. 

50 See note 14. 

51 Nonnos, 1, 79 n. 

52 Comes, 657. The verses on ’Adixia appear in the chapter ‘‘De Typhone.’’ 

58 Herodotus, 11, 207. 

54 Edward Topsell, The History of Four-Footed Beasts and Serpents (Lon- 
don, 1658), p. 354. 

55 Verity, pp. 418-419. 
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in combining in a new and striking figure details with which his 
predecessors had invested the mythological woman-serpent. The 
primary value of his portrait resided in its formal resemblance 
to the conventional serpentine hybrid ; he enriched it, however, with 
details suggestive of particular precedents. In this way he could 
invite comparison with a general tradition and also with specific 
analogues.** He could envoke a chain of literary associations which 
stretched from Hesiod to Fletcher, a catena which linked ancients 
and moderns alike to his image of Sin. 

His method was consistent both with the literary taste and theory 
of his period and the practice of his immediate predecessors. Aris- 
totle counselled the poet to make his characters ‘‘appropriate’’ and 
‘like the reality.’’** Horace advised him either to ‘‘ follow tradition 
or invent what is self-consistent’’ : 

Aut famam sequere aut sibi convenientia finge.5® 
Castelvetro followed both of these authorities in holding that the 
poet should preserve ‘‘la continuatione de costumi.’’** 


Io chiamo continuatione lontana, quando nel formare i costumi d’una certa 
persona seguitiamo quello de costumi suoi, che n’hanno scritto prima altri 
poeti, & in cio ci conformiamo con loro nella che Horatio consigliava 
over far colui, che si metteva a scriver d’Achille dicendo. 


Scriptor, honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis esto, 

Iura neget sibi nata, nihil arroget armis. 
Percioche gli altri prima 1’havevano costumato cosi.*1 


56 Newton, p. 143 n., and Meadowcourt, p. 19, suggested an additional ana- 
logue, in Horace’s Ars Poetica (lines 3-4): 
. . ut turpiter atrum 
desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne. . . . 
In emphasizing the contrast between antithetical qualities and gy na ae 
end ene woman and beast—Horace’s hybrid is roughly comparable to 
e 


Milton’s vertheless it is obviously a mermaid and lies completely outside 
the tradition of the woman-serpent. As a half-human, half-bestial it 
belongs to a larger tradition, which embraces mermaids, serpent-women, llae, 
harpies, centaurs, sphinxes, etc. The entire tradition, moreover, could easily be 
subjected to allegorical interpretation, for in combining the bestial and the 
h the irrational and the rational, the upthelesieal hybrid could con- 
veniently symbolize the essence of vice—the distortion of man’s rational nature 
by passion. (Cf. Patrick, p. 385, on the significance of legendary transforma- 
tion of men into beasts. 

51 W. Hamilton Fyfe (ed.), Aristotle’s Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1940), p. 41. 
Fyfe interprets this passage as meaning that ‘‘delineation of character .. . 
must be appropriate to the kind of person represented, and like the original in 
the saga story, e.g., Achilles in any tragedy must have high courage and a 
hasty temper. ’’ 

58 ‘esa, Ars Poetioa, line 119. 

59 Lodovico Oastelvetre ®--ti~« d’ Aristotele Vulgariasata et Sposta (Basilea, 
1576), p. 326. 

60 Cf. Ars Poetioa, lines 120-122. 

61 Castelvetro, pp. '326-827. 
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Sin is an outstanding example of such ‘‘continuatione lontana.’’ 
By ‘‘following fame,’’ by investing his figure with the form of the 
conventional woman-serpent as well as attributes reminiscent of 
particular parallels, Milton enhanced the propriety, verisimilitude, 
and probability of his otherwise incredible monster. The outlandish 
and fantastic portrait could rely on an entire tradition, as well as 
the specific precedents of Ovid, Fletcher, and others, to make it 
convincing. Its poetic value resided not only in its own intrinsic 
merits, but also in the wealth of associations it evoked. Milton’s 
selective exploitation of details derived from classical, Biblical, 
medieval, and Renaissance sources served a double function. On 
the one hand, it emphasized Sin’s affinities both with a general 
tradition and with particular analogues. On the other hand, it 
invited attention to the propriety and skill of his own innovations. 





The Date of The Malcontent Once More 


By Gustav Cross 
University of Sydney 


The date of Marston’s The Malcontent is one of the thorniest 
problems confronting the historian of Jacobean drama. Whether 
the play was first performed in 1600 or 1604 has long been the sub- 
ject of heated controversy, and although the weight of scholarly 
opinion today inclines towards the later date, the last word has so 
far rested with E. E. Stoll, who has more than once argued vehe- 
mently for the earlier date. Since Marston’s entire dramatic output 
is bounded by the years 1599 and 1606 an error of four years in the 
dating of what is undoubtedly his greatest play will affect radically 
any attempt to assess his artistic development, while it is of para- 
mount importance for the literary historian engaged in disentan- 
gling the complex relationship «visting between The Malcontent, 
Hamlet, Hoffman, and other reveng: iragedies written between 1600 
and 1605. Perhaps of all problems connected with the drama of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries the date of The Malcontent is the one 
which one would most wish tu have settled finally one way or the 
other, and I hope to justify this re-opening of a familiar and in- 
volved argument by bringing forward new evidence’ which I believe 
lends emphatie support to Stoll’s contention that the play cannot 
be later than 1601. 

‘An Enterlude called the Malcontent, Tragicomoedia’’ was en- 
tered in the Stationers’ Register on 5 July, 1604, three editions 
being published in the same year. The first two, which Greg desig- 
nates A and B,? have on the title page, THE / MALCONTENT / By 
Tohn Marston, while the third, Greg’s C, has, THE / MALCON- 
TENT Augmented by Marston. / With the Additions played by the 
Kings / Maiesties servants / Written by Iohn Webster. As Stoll was 
the first to show, Webster’s contribution to C was limited to the In- 
duction, the ‘‘augmentations’’ being by Marston,* and it is in one of 


1E. E. Stoll, John Webster: The Periods of His Work as Determined by His 
Relations to the Drama of His Day (Boston, 1905), pp. 55-57, and ‘‘The Date 
of The Malcontent: A Rejoinder,’’ RES, x1 (1935), 42-50. 

2W. W. Greg, ‘‘The Maleontent,’’ The Library, new ser., ix (1908), 402, and 
at greater length, ibid., 4th ser., 1 (1921), 49-57. 

3 Stoll, John Webster, pp. 55-56, points out that if ome disregards the 
punctuation and concentrates on the wording the only possible interpretation 
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these that we find the one positive serap of external evidence that 
would seem to indicate a date for the play earlier than 1604, the 
famous allusion to ‘‘the horne . . . growing in the womans forehead 
twelve yeeres since.’’* The woman with the horn was the subject of 
a pamphlet published in 1588,° and if Marston’s ‘‘twelve yeeres 
since’’ can be relied on, then The Malcontent must have been written 
in 1600. Stoll made this the cornerstone of his argument, but since 
the passage occurs only in C he had to argue that the ‘‘augmenta- 
tions’’ also belonged to the play as Marston originally wrote it, that 
they represent not additions but a restoration of passages which had 
for some reason been excised until the play was pirated by the 
King’s Men. Stoll’s theory fits in with the known facts, for the 
style and phraseology of these passages are unmistakably Marston’s," 
and we can hardly suppose that he wrote them for the King’s Men 
after the play had been stolen from the Blackfriars, in which com- 
pany he was himself a shareholder.® 

Although the horn passage by itself is insufficient evidence of the 
earlier date, yet Stoll puts up at least as good a case as his oppo- 
nents,® who have still less in the way of concrete proof to offer in 


is that Webster wrote the Induction while Marston wrote the additional 


. This is virtually the only point connected with the problem on 
which anything approaching unanimity has been reached. 

4 The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey Wood (London, 1934-39) 1, 161. 
All quotations from Marston’s plays are from this edition, to which I refer by 
volume and page number since the lines are unnunjbered. 

5 Gilchrist noted that this refers to Margaret Griffith of Llan Gaduain in 
Montgomeryshire, who is described in a pamphlet entitled: A Miraculous and 
monstrous, but yet most true and certayne Discourse of a Woman, now to be 
seen in London, of the age of threescore yeares or thereabouts, in the midst of 
«ose forehead there groweth out a crooked Horne of four ynches long, entered 
in the Stationers’ Register on 28 October, 1588. A. H. Bullen, The Works of 
John Marston (London, 3 vols., 1887), 1, 233, cites Gilchrist. 

6 F. L. Lucas, The Works of John Webster (London, 1927), m1, 294, argues 
that Marston’s ‘‘twelve’’ may not be exact, nor can we assume that the horn 
on the woman’s forehead disappeared as soon as it was written about. 
Although she was about seventy in 1588 Margaret Griffith may still have 
been an object of wonder as late as 1595, when Marston first came up to London. 

7 Stoll, op. cit., analyses the additional ges and finds them lacking in 
action and acting qualities, concluding that they are ‘‘unmistakably part 
and parcel of the original text.’’ 

& From Webster’s Induction we learn that the King’s Men appropriated The 
Malcontent as a reprisal for the piracy of one of their plays, ‘‘Ieronimo,’’ 
by one of the Children’s Theatres, presumably Blackfriars (The Plays of 
John Marston, ed. H. Harvey Wood [London, 1934-39], 1, 143). Stoll rightly 
claims that Marston need not necessarily be supposed to have h no 
connexion with the Blackfriars before his acquisition of a sixth share in the 
company at some date unspecified, but probably soon after February 1604. 
Marston may even have written the play for Paul’s Boys in the first place 
and brought it over at a later date. 

® Notably F. L. Lucas, op. oit., and H. R. Walley, ‘‘The Dates of Hamlet and 
Marston s The Malcontent,’ RES, rx (1933), 397-409. 
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refutation. There are the four reminiscences of Hamlet,*® the satiri- 
eal allusion to the Seots which Small noted and which, according to 
him, ‘‘forbid us to date the play earlier than the latter half of 
1603,’"** Marston’s declaration of his good intentions in the pre- 
fatory address ‘‘To the Reader’’ and his reference in the Epilogue 
to his ‘‘reformed muse,’’ which H. R. Walley, the most vigorous of 
Stoll’s attackers, claims as evidence that The Malcontent belongs 
with the dramatist’s later plays, in which he set out to conciliate his 
public.** None of this is conclusive, however, and in the final con- 
tribution to the controversy Stoll insisted that ‘‘even without the 
horn the date 1600 is not improbable, but 1604 is.’"* Although 
nothing further on the subject has been published, the tone of Stoll’s 
rejoinder was not calculated to gain him a sympathetic hearing, and 
subsequent writers have tended tacitly to assume that he was worsted 
in the argument. This was not altogether the case, as I hope this 
brief resumé has shown, and while my argument in no way depends 
upon the acceptance or rejection of the disputed horn passage, 
Stoll’s position should be borne in mind when we come to the final 
weighing of probabilities. The important point is that he has not 
yet been proved wrong. It is important also to note that the known 


facts of Marston’s dramatic career do not conflict with the probabil- 


10 Namely: Mendoza’s eulogy of women (Wood, 1, 154), patterned on Hamlet’s 
‘¢What a piece of work is a man’’; Aurelia’s ‘‘Looke where the base wretch 
comes’’ (L 157), with which cf. Gertrude’s ‘‘Look, where sadly the poor 
wretch comes reading’’; (II. ii. 168); ‘‘Traps to catch pole-cats’’ (I, 213), 
echoing Polonius’s ts ringes to catch woodcocks’’ (I. iii. 115); and ‘‘TIilo, 
ho ho ho, arte there al peny’’ (1, 181), ef. Hamlet I. v. 116, 150. These 
do not afford conclusive ovdeune of priority, however. The iast two are 
based on oe gpd catch phrases, and may have been in the gy ee 
Hamlet, while the first — have been taken direct from the source passage 
in Pico (see Frank M. Caldiero, ‘‘The Source of Hamlet’s ‘What a Piece of 
Work is a Man,’’’ N&Q, cxcvr [29 September, 1951]). With the second 
example compare the almost identical situation in Antonio’s Revenge (Wood, 
1, 90). When comparing The Malcontent with Hamlet even Walley, op. oit., 
p. 398, admits that the former ‘‘appears more likely as the pioneer play. 

uR. A. Small, The Stage Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the I Called 
Poetasters (Breslau, 1899), p. 115. The passage veads, ‘‘And is not sinnior 
8. Andrew a gallant fellowe now ?—Honour and he ape as well together as a 
satten sute and wollen stockings’ (Wood, 1, 209), and occurs in all three 
editions, with such variants as ‘‘Sinnior St Andrew James’’ and ‘‘ J: id 
These different readings might indicate that the line was a later interpolation. 

12 Walley, op. cit., p. 403. The address is hardly more placatory, how- 
ever, than the epistle ‘*To him that hath perused me’’ with which Marston 
concluded The Scourge of Villanie (1598), an Small, op. cit., p. 89, notes that 
Marston ‘‘always addressed an audience with excessive humility, ”? citing 
instances from such early plays as Antonio and Mellida and What You Will. 

13 Stoll, op. cit. (1935), p. 4 


? 
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ity of his having written The Malcontent in 1600,* but point rather 
in that direction. 

Marston initiated the revival of revenge tragedy with Antonio and 
Mellida and Antonio’s Revenge in 1599. As an innovator and 
literary opportunist it is unlikely that having hit upon what proved 
to be a highly successful formula he would let four or five years go 
by before attempting anything in that line again, and if it were 
possible to argue from the inner logie of the artist’s development, a 
strong case could be advanced for a date for The Malcontent not 
much later than Antonio’s Revenge. Both are set in a corrupt 
Italian court, against a background of intrigue, violence and lust, 
and in both we find the same combination of sensationalism and 
satire, of cynicism and grim humour. That they should be separated 
by such an interval, and by plays so entirely different as What You 
Will and The Dutch Courtesan is almost unthinkab'e. This dis- 
crepancy is even more striking when we examine the close connexion 
between The Malcontent and Marston’s first revenge play, Antonio 
and Mellida, 

Marston’s most original contribution to the revenge play was the 
character of the snarling satirist, melancholy and cynical by turns, 
who exposes folly and scourges vice as his author himself had in 
his formal satires. Feliche in Antonio and Mellida is the prototype of 
the railing cynic, and in the Induction Marston indicates his aware- 
ness of the fact that the introduction of such a character into the 
theatre was an innovation.** He was equally aware that the exigen- 
cies of thc plot would not permit him to develop this character as he 
would wish, for Feliche is made to say: 


I feare it is not possible to limme so many persons in so small a tablet as the 
compasse of our playes afford. 


to which Antonio replies: 

Right: therefore I have heard that those = as he & you Feliche, that are 
but slightly drawen in this Comedie, should receive more exact accomplishment 
ina pmo | Part: which, if this obtaine gratious acceptance, meanes to try his 
fortune.17 


Despite this promise there is no Feliche in the second part of An 
tonin and Mellida; Marston disposes of him quite deliberately in 
the opening lines of the play. To be reconciled to the sacrifice of so 
promising a dramatic figure Marston must surely have already been 

14 For execivle, it is not known when Marston’s connexion with the Black- 
friars began. See note 8 above. 

15See my ‘‘The Date of Marston’s Antonio and Mellida,’’ MLN, Lxxu 
(1957), 328-832. 


16 Antonio and Mellida (Wood, t, 8). 
11 Ibid., pp. 8-9 
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contemplating using him elsewhere, and indeed for the promised 
‘*more exact accomplishment’’ of Feliche we turn not to Antonio’s 
Revenge but to The Malcontent. 

It is widely recognized that Malevole, the protagonist of The 
Malcontent, is a more developed version of Feliche.** The one signif- 
icant difference between them is that in the later play the roles of 
the avenger and the railer are telescoped in the interests of economy 
and greater dramatic effectiveness, so that Malevole is the more 
complex of the two. Otherwise Feliche is to Malevole as the cartoon 
to the finished portrait. Feliche was extraneous to the main plot of 
Antonio and Mellida, and when Marston realised that the sequel 
would afford little seope for his fuller development he may have 
preferred to kill him off rather than spoil a good idea. We may 
suppose, however, that he would lose little time in carrying out his 
original intention and that The Malcontent was not long forthcom- 
ing. 

Comparison of The Malcontent with Marston’s other works sup- 
ports the argument for the earlier date. The Dutch Courtesan 
(1603),?° The Fawne (1604) ,?° and Sophonisba (1605/06), the last 
plays wholly by Marston, are extraordinarily dependent upon Flor- 
io’s Montaigne, published 1603. The borrowings have been listed by 
Crawford,” who found them most numerous in The Dutch Courtesan 
but only slightly fewer in The Fawne. Obviously both plays were 
written while Marston was fired with enthusiasm for Montaigne’s 
anti-Stoicism, and it is inconceivable that he should have turned 
aside to produce the sombrely Stoical The Malcontent, which more- 
over betrays not the slightest hint of his acquaintance with Mon- 
taigne. From this we may safely conclude that The Malcontent is 
earlier than 1603 at least, and belongs with Marston’s earlier rather 
than with his later plays. 

From the rapidity with which he assimilated Montaigne’s teach- 
ing—the nature of the borrowings makes it plain that he used the 
published Essaies, not the manuscript—it would appear that it was 
Marston’s habit to quote from works almost contemporaneous with 
his own. Apart from the Hamlet echoes The Malcontent contains 
only three quotations from other writers, yet these too point to an 


18 There is an excellent study of Feliche in Oscar James Campbell’s 
Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s ‘‘Troilus and Cressida’’ (San Marino, 
1938), pp. 138-54. For the evolution of the type see Lawrence Babb, The 
Elizabethan Malady (East Lansing, Michigan, 1951), pp. 77ff. 

19 See my ‘‘The Date of Marston’s Dutch Courtesan,’’ MLN (forthcoming). 

20 See my ‘‘Date of Marston’s The Fawne’’ (forthcoming). 

21 C. Crawford, Collectanea: Second Series (Stratford-on-Avon, 1907), pp. 1-63. 
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earlier rather than a later date. Marston quotes twice from Syl- 
vester’s Du Bartas, from The First Weeke (1595) and from The 
Second Weeke (1598) ,?* and once from an epigram in Thomas Bas- 
tard’s Chrestoleros (1598).2 Marston commenced poet in 1598, and 
like most aspirants was no doubt an avid reader of the newest verse. 
He no doubt read Sylvester and Bastard within a few months of 
their appearance, and since he does not appear to have resorted to 
Webster’s commonplace-book method of composition he would be 
more likely to quote from these authors round about 1600, while they 
were fresh in his mind, rather than in 1604. Chrestoleros, moreover, 
as a product of the revival of satire and epigram of the 1590’s to 
which Marston so greatly contributed, was one of the books con- 
signed to the flames by Archbishop Whitgift in his famous edict of 
1 June, 1599. By 1604 the point of the quotation would have been 
lost, whereas in 160u it would have had considerable topicality. 

Unlike Shakespeare, Marston was not given to self-plagiarism, 
and The Malcontent is unique among his plays in containing a num- 
ber of echoes of lines from earlier works, notably The Scourge of 
Villanie (1598). Three of these are very clear indeed: 


And how do’s my olde Muckill overspread with fresh snow.% 
Yon’s but a muckhill overspread with snow.?5 


The sallowestfalian gamon-faced zaza.2¢ 
That Westphalian gammon clove-stuck face.27 
They ... execute her in Picture as they doe in Germanie.?* 


To note vices, so that no man can understand them is as fond 
as the French execution ia picture.?? 


Since they do not occur elsewhere it is arguable on the basis of these 
;arallels that no very great length of time elapsed between the com- 
poaion of The pope of Villanie and The Malcontent. 
The maxi) \: 

formal satires m: ‘ be accountca for ty some extent by the fact that 
Malevole is himself a railing satirist, castigating ~.<".y of the same 
abuses attacked in The Scourge of Villanie, :: «we farther repeti- 
tion may have some bearing on the present subject. In the formal 
satires and in The Malcontent Marston casta ridicule on the fashion- 


22M. P. Tilley, ‘‘Chariee Lamb, Marston, and Du Bartas,’’ M(LN, um 
(1938), 494-498. 

23 Bullen, Marston, 1, Ixii. 

24 The Malcontent (Wood, 1, 147). 

25 Scourge of Villanic, Sat. vu, 154 (Bullen). 

26 The Malcontent (Wood, 1, 192). 

27 Scourge, Sat. vu, 115. 

28 The Malcontent (Wood, 1, 200). 

29 Scourge, Prefatory Address ‘‘To those that seeme iudiciall perusers.’’ 
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able craze for wearing feathers,®° and even if the fashion persisted 
so long, six years seems rather long for him to have persisted in his 
attack. | 

A parallel between Antonio’s Revenge and The Malcontent may 
be noted as a further illustration of the close relationship between 
the two plays. In Antonio’s Revenge Alberto comes in with a feigned 
account of Antonio’s suicide by drowning: 


Distraught and raving, from a turrets top 

He threwe his bodie in the high swolne sea, 
And as he headlong topsie turvie dingd downe, 
He still cri’d Mellida.s1 


This is exactly the same situation as that reported in The Malcontent 


by Pietro in his account of his own supposed sucide : 


When loe, my entrailes melted with the moane 
Some one, who farre bove me was climbde, did make 


With that he sigh’d so passionately deepe, 

That the dul) ayre even groand? at last he cries: 
Sinke shame in seas, sinke deepe enough, so dies. 
For then I viewd his body fall and sowse 

Into the fomie maine.32 


From the similarity of these passages one would conclude that they 
were written within a short space of each other. 

In dating Hamlet the reference to the ‘‘aery of children, little 
eyases’’ (II, ii, 342) has been seized on by scholars as an allusion to 
the Stage Quarrel of 1599-1601, but a similar reference in The Mal- 
content seems to have gone unnoticed. Pietro the usurping duke is 
interrupted in the middle of an impassioned speech by Malevole’s 
rebuke: 


O, do not rand, do not turne player, theres more of them 
than can well live one by another already.53 


The tone of this remark does not have any of the rancour which 
characterises the final bitter stage of Marston’s quarrel with Jon- 
son, but refers simply to the growing competition among the differ- 
ent companies which contributed largely to the so-called War of the 
Theatres. This would indicate an early date, say 1600, rather than 
1604, when the Stage Quarrel was already a thing of the past. 
The seraps of evidence so far assembled may be meagre enough, 
and taken separately would be no more conclusive than Stoll’s pas- 
sage referring to the woman with the horn, yet their cumulative 
force is considerable. It is clear that the argument for the earlier 


30 Cf. Scourge, Sat. m1, 25-26 and The Malcontent (Wood, 1, 204), ete. 
81 Wood, 1, 115. 

82 Wood, 1, 189-190. 

88 Wood, 1, 193. 
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date is stronger than even Stoll supposed, and as he wrote in 1935 
the burden of proof now rests with those who claim that 1604 is the 
more appropriate date. There remain, however, two far stronger 
arguments which, taken with the foregoing, seem to me to be proof 
conclusive that The Malcontent was written ¢1600. 

The first argument is based on the evidence brought to light by 
my study of Marston’s vocabulary, the results of which have been 
published elsewhere.** Marston is noted as a linguistic innovator, 
and, as everyone knows, his passion for neologizing is held up to 
ridicule in Jonson’s Poetaster and in the anonymous Second Part of 
The Return from Parnassus. Whether or not this satire curbed 
Marston’s inventiveness it is certainly a fact that the number of new 
and unusual words declines sharply with What You Will, which he 
probably revised for publication in the light of Jonson’s criticism." 
The introduction of cant and slang terms by the London rogue 
Cocledemoy causes the number to rise slightly in his next play, The 
Dutch Courtesan, but thereafter Marston’s coinages grow steadily 
fewer. Using a modified form of the vocabulary tests outlined by 
Esko V. Pennanen in his study of the language of Ben Jonson,** I 
found Marston’s vocabulary to contain a total of nc !ess than 1,284 
neologisms. In the following table I list the number of neologisms 
contained in each work, and express this as a percentage of the grand 
total. 


Number of Percentage 

neologisms of total 
The Scourge of Villanie 280 21.8% 
The Malcontent 177 13.8% 
Antonio’s Revenge 158 12.3% 
Antonio and Mellida 144 11.2% 
Jack Drum’s Entertainment 111 8.7% 
Pigmalion & Certaine Satyres 97 7.6% 
The Dutch Courtesan 80 6.2% 


84 See my ‘‘ Notes on Marston’s Vocabulary,’’ N¢Q, cxcrx (October, 1954), 
425-427; cc (January, 1955), 20-21; (February), 57-58; (May), 186-188; 
(August), 335-336; (October), 427-28; (November), 480-82; ccr (August, 
1956), 331-32; (November), 470-471; oom (February, 1957), 65-66; (May), 
221-223; (July), 283-285; (December), 524-526, ee. 

85 What You Will was not published until 1607. Small, op. cit., p. 101, 
suggests that the seventeen words vomited forth by Crispinus in Poetaster, 
which do not occur in any of Marston’s known works, came originally from 
What You Will and were removed from the play before Marston sent it to the 
rinters. 

* 8¢ Esko V. Pennanen, Chapters on the Language of Ben Jonson’s Dramatic 
Works (Turku, 1951). 
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What You Will 61 4.8% 
The Fawne 59 4.6% 
Sophonisba 24 1.9% 


I omit Histriomastiz, Eastward Ho and The Insatiate Countess 
since these are only partly written by Marston. 

Listed thus according to the number of neologisms, it will be noted 
that with one significant exception the works arrange themselves 
virtually in the order of their composition. Pigmalion & Certaine 
Satyres, Marston’s first volume, is much shorter than the other 
works—it is only a third as long as The Scourge of Villanie— 
so the discrepancy here is only apparent. The striking number of 
neologisms in The Malcontent—second only to The Scourge of 
Villanie—testifies once more to the close relationship between this 
play and the formal satires, and we should conclude that it was 
written about the same time as the Antonio plays, which also 
have a high percentage of neologisms, rather than in 1604, after 
What You Will and The Dutch Courtesan, where the number 
of coinages is relatively small. If, as seems most probable, Jonson’s 
strictures had a restraining effect on Marston, one might go further 
and insist that The Malcontent was written before 1601, the date of 
The Poetaster. 

I econelude my case with what must be final and incontrover- 
tible proof that The Malcontent was indeed written 1600, and that 
is the testimony to this effect of the dramatist himself. Marston 
was a highly self-conscious writer, alluding frequently to his own 
linguistic mannerisms, rhetorical devices and figures of speech, 
so that his characters display, as John Peter has said, ‘‘a preter- 
natural awareness of their own imagery.’’** Moreover, the figure 
of the dramatist often comes between us and the play. He refers 
in nearly everything he wrote to his red hair and ‘‘little legs,’’™* 
and there is a passage in Antonio and Mellida in which a painter 
brings in two pictures, one labelled Anno Domini 1599, the other 
Etatis suae 24, which, as I have shown elsewhere, tells us not only 
the date of the play but how old Marston was when he wrote it.** 


37 John Peter, ‘‘John Marston’s Plays,’’ Sorutiny, xv (1950), 135-136. 

388 See Jonson’s Every Man Out of His Hwmowr (III. iii. 37) and Poetaster 
(IL. i. 92) and Dekker’s The Guls Hornebooke (1609), p. 31, where we learn 
that Marston had red hair and ‘‘little legs.’’ Marston himself refers to one or 
both of these characteristics in Antonio and Mellida (Wood, 1, 36), The 
Malcontent (1, 209), The Dutch Courtesan (u, 113), The Fawne (u, 154), 
What You Will (u, 274), The Insatiate Cowntess (m1, 28), and Jack Drwm’s 
Entertainment (111, 188). 

39 See note 15 above. 
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Marston’s addiction to exact autobiographical allusions is thus 
an established fact, and I turn now to a passage hitherto unnoticed 
in which he tells us when The Malcontent was written. 

In The Fawne the jealous fool Don Zuccone, husband of the 
virtuous Lady Zoya, cuts himself off from his wife because he sus- 
pects that she has been unfaithful to him. Nymphadoro condoles 
with the Lady Zoya, and the following exchange takes place: 


NYMPHADORO: .. . hee vowes he lay not in your bed this foure yeare with 
such exquisite protestations. 

LADY ZOYA: That’s most full truth, he hath most unjustly severed his 
sheetes ever since the old Duke Pietro (heaven rest his soule)— 

DONDOLO: Fie, you may not pray for the dead, tis indifferent to them 
what you say. 

N YMPHADORO: Well sayd foole. 

LADY ZOYA: Ever since the old Duke Pietro, the great Devill of heli 
torture his soule—° 


This must refer to the Duke Pietro in The Malcontent, the only char- 
acter in Marston’s works so named. But for the interruptions Lady 
Zoya intended to say that Zuccone had ‘‘severed his sheetes’’ ever 
since the old Duke Pietro’s diseovery of his Duchess’s infidelity 
destroyed all his faith in woman’s virtue. Stress is laid on the fact 
that this took place four years earlier, and this is Marston’s way 
of indicating that The Malcontent is four years older than 
The Fawne. The Fawne was published in 1606, but in a forth- 
coming paper I show that it cannot have been written later than 
the summer or early autumn of 1604," so if we accept Marston’s 
assertion—and the overwhelming corroboration of the other evidence 
makes it impossible for us not to—then The Malcontent must have 
been written not later than 1600. 


40 Wood, m, 168. 
41 See note 20 above. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


DESDEMONA’S LAST MOMENTS 


Commentators agree that Desdemona loves with such complete 
trust that she is incapable of suspecting Othello’s distrust. Neverthe- 
less, inconsistent with her previous want of perception, they main- 
tain she anticipates the Moor’s return to her bedroom with fore- 
bodings of murderous intention. Gervinus says that in IV, iii ‘‘her 
innermost soul utters its misgivings upon her situation,’’ and that 
she is consciously providing ‘‘an arrangement for her death.’” 
Elliott maintains her foreboding fear is far deeper than Emilia’s.? 
Heilman contends that apprehensiveness is shown in her dwelling 
upon the Willow Song, and that her shroud directive is her despair- 
ing attempt to symbolize a love transcending imminent death.* 
Brennecke has her deliberately apply the words of the song to her 
tragic situation.* Granville-Barker does not believe she is conscious 
that her death may be near, yet he feels she is unhealingly oppressed 
by Othello’s insults and slander. 

Searcity of stage business on IV, iii of Othello® is evidence that 
interpretation of the scene has long given directors trouble. Available 
prompt-books reveal either an avoidance of the scene or a despairing 
and perceptive Desdemona. In the nineteenth century the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden productions truncated the 
scene with line 18.1’ The American production at the Park Theatre 
followed the same procedure.* The Edwin Booth production merely 
appended the bridal sheet directive, the Song of Willow, and the 
concluding couplet, about thirty lines, to IV, ii, 172. In stage direc- 
tion Booth stated that this material is often omitted by appending 


1G. G. Gervinus, Shakespeare Commentaries (London, 1883), p. 541. 

2G. R. Elliott, Flaming Minister (Durham: Duke Univ. Press, 1953), p. 202. 

3 Robert B. Heilman, Magic in the Web (Lexington: Univ. of Kentucky 
Press, 1956), p. 57. 

4 Ernest Brennecke, ‘‘ Nay, That’s Not Next!’’, 8Q, Iv (1953), p. 36. 

5 Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, 4th Series (London, 
1945), p. 189. 

6 See Arthur Colby Sprague, Shakespeare and the Actors (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1944), p. 207, 400. 

7 All lines quoted are from the edition of G. B. Harrison (New York, 1952). 

8 See Prompt Book of Othello, as Performed at the Theatres Royal, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden (London: Loughran, Hurst, Rees and Orme, 1808), 
pp. 74-75. Also Othello, as Played at the Park Theatre (New York: Samuel 
French, 1845), pp. 61-62. 
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IV, ii, 172-252 to V, i, as IV, iii® The Salvini-Booth production 
followed this procedure, omitting the scene entirely.*° The stage 
directions of the Booth production support a mournful Desdemona. 
The one expository to ‘‘Sing willow, willow, willow’’ reads: ‘‘Des- 
demona falters in her song, breaks down completely, and bursts into 
a flood of tears; then presently in imploring accents she speaks,’’ 
i. e., the concluding couplet as she is supported and led off by 
Emilia.” 

This paper contends that the predominance of textual evidence 
points towards Desdemona’s gaily anticipating a night of love rather 
than death, and that she was ignorant of the storm of destruction ~ 
descending upon her until the last possible moment of dramatic time. 
This interpretation heightens tension and dramatic irony ; it removes 
the character inconsistency of poorly motivated suspicion from an 
otherwise over-trusting girl in love. 

At the opening of IV, iii Othello instructs Desdemona to be in bed 
alone when he returns forthwith. Her reply, ‘‘I will, my lord!’’ 
(10) is uttered with joyful surprise. The intense shock of her happy 
acquiescence creates audience awareness of her complete ignorance 
of Othello’s intentions. Surely Othello had called her strumpet 
and whore that afternoon only because her father had instigated his 
recall to Venice."* He is now regretful. He realizes the brutal 
injustice of these idle oaths. He will display compunction by normal 
marital affection that night. Anticipating the latter, Desdemona 
reminds Emilia that she is to be absent at Othello’s return. The 
arch and sprightly insoucianee which should accompany this re- 
minder intensifies audience realization of her unawareness of the 
gradual closing in of disastrous events. Emilia’s introspective ‘‘ Dis- 
miss me!’’ (14) and her ‘‘I would you had never seen him!’’ (18) 
cunningly reinforce audience awareness of the true situation. As 
we are certain, Emilia vaguely suspects things are not what they 
should be. She cannot reconcile herself entirely to Desdemona’s 
assurances of amorous intention, or to so quick an abatement of 
distracted grievance and resentment.™* 


® Edwin Booth’s Prompt-Book of Othello, edited by William Winter (Boston 
1878), pp. 89 ff. 

10 Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Othello, as Performed by Salvini and Booth 
(Lenox Foundation Copy, Pamphlet no. 1, 1886, in New York Public Library), 


pp. 52 ff. 
11 Edwin Booth’s Prompt-Book of Othello, PP. 89-90. 
ic 


12 TV, ii, 159-161 must be taken as hyperbo 
stancy, not as anticipation of the event. 

18 See IV, ii, 44-46. 

14 With ‘‘Give me my nightly wearing’’ (16) we should assume a change 


emphasis of unshakable con- 
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But is not Desdemona’s request to be shrouded in her bridal sheet 
evidence of terrified foreboding? Hardly, in the light of her pream- 
ble to the utterance: ‘‘Goced faith, how foolish are our minds!’’ (23) 
The silliest of notions oftentimes possess our conscious thoughts, and 
this is one of them in Desdemona’s estimation. In the light of this 
preamble, the apprehension should be taken as a jestingly senti- 
mental statement of seeming impossibility to the speaker, but antici- 
patory of dark realities to the audience. As he so often does, Shakes- 
peare with artful artlessness is striking a playful note as prelude to 
foreseen horrors. 

Desdemona’s Song of Willow should be considered in a comparable 
light to her pleasantry on dying before Emilia. She is positive that 
this lyrie of a forsaken and doomed girl is the most incongruous 
one possible of possessing her thoughts at the time. She happily 
rejects all self-identification with poor Barbara. She is not forsaken 
by her lover, nor is she to die singing it: 


That song tonight 
Will not go from my mind; I have much to do 
But to go hang my head all at one side 
And sing it like poor Barbara. (30-34)15 


Desdemona’s friendly petulances at Emilia’s manner of perform- 
ing her toilette are hardly suitable to the preoccupations of a girl 
anticipating violence or death. Rather they are the instructions of a 
girl demanding that she look her most alluring when her lover 
arrives. She must be given her nightly wearing lest he be displeased. 
Her song is trifling enough to be delayed or broken in upon by 
admonitions to the preoccupied Emilia to be more expeditious in her 
ministrations (33, 50). She interrupts it to hand Emilia her rings 
or a bunch of hairpins (48) and to derogate herself facetiously for 
misquoting a line (53). Happy unawareness is sufficient to prompt 
her to gossip innocently on Lodovico’s attractiveness and breeding. 
Her skipping from topic to topic bespeaks gay chatter which in turn 
bespeaks the contented mind. Like Othello on the quay of Cyprus 
she prattles out of fashion. Happiness gives lubrication to her 
tongue and tangential illogicality to her thoughts. To an audience 
intelligent enough to distinguish between what it knows and what 


of locale. The two women leave the platform stage and living room for the 
upper stage and the ominous privacy of the bedchamber. 

15In content and poetic worth the Song of Willow is comparable to the 
blues lament of a present day chanteuse. Desdemona realizes it ill-deserves 
her preoccupation. Yet even most refined minds keep leets and law-days with 
the tinkling ditties of the masses. They haunt our consciousness not because 
we will it so, but because they are there. 

16 See II, i, 208. 
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stage characters do not know, the resultant pity and terror is far 
more intense than that bestowed upon a heroine beset with painfully 
whining anxiety and docile subservience to her fate. 

But never must we be lulled by Desdemona’s girlish sprightliness 
into forgetting the stark terror of the true situation. And again 
Shakespeare employs Emilia as his remindful agent : ‘‘I know a lady 
in Venice would have walk’d barefoot to Palestine for a touch of 
his nether lip.’’ (38-40). Distrustful of Othello’s intentions, Emilia 
wishes from the depths of her being that Desdemona had married a 
wealthy curled darling of her own nation such as Lodovico. The 
turn of the screw, the excruciating touch to audience anticipatory 
dread, is the flapping of the shutter which evokes Desdemona’s 
startled ‘‘Hark! who is’t that knocks?’’ (53-4) As we anticipate 
Othello, Desdemona anticipates some unidentifiable and untimely in- 
trusion. But it’s just the wind of a rising storm. Shakespeare does 
not as yet see fit to let up on attenuated anticipatory tension. He 
will make us wait a while longer for his emissary of death. 

Desdemona’s assertions in the remainder of the scene are those 
of an ingenuous girl concerned with the possible faithlessness of 
wives, not with death. That afternoon Othello, believing he was 
making sufficient direct accusation, had called her strumpet and 
whore. Her faith in the mechanical fidelity of all wives assaulted 
but not violated, she now wishes to find out from her experienced 
matron-in-waiting whether there are women deserving of such 
epithets. Again, whatever preoccupation with death is involved, it 
concerns the audience, not Desdemona, as we sweat it out, awaiting 
Othello’s return. 

One should note Desdemona’s demeanor in the final scene. Ex- 
pectantly awaiting Othello's arrival, she has fallen into a light sleep, 
which in itself reflects tranquility of mind. Upon his intentional 
awaking her she sleepily, perfunctorily, and without the slightest 
fear inquires: ‘‘ Will you come to bed my lord?’’ (V, ii, 24) She 
displays agitation only upon his insisting she confess her secret sins: 
‘* Alack, my lord, what may you mean by that?’’ (29) Initial aware- 
ness of his intentions comes only, but with full completion with his 


I would not kill thy unprepared spirit; 
No, heavens forfend! I would not kill thy soul. (31-32) 


Her terrified ‘‘Talk you of killing?’’ (33) implies that she had not 
experienced any intermediate state of apprehension. Yet she can 
tell by his demeanor that this is no grim joke, that he means it."” 


11 Bee V, ii, 36-87, 43-45. 
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Apprehension of death comes only with the confrontation of death. 

The full impact of terror induced by the shock of sudden realiza- 
tion then becomes an added weapon against her. Hers is the terror 
of a girl who wishes to live; Othello interprets it as the terror of a 
guilty woman brought te retribution. Her fight for life in bed is an 
instance of Senecan horror that no director of our day has had the 
temerity to reproduce. As the Moor is forced to use his sirength 
upon her,"* his legs intertwined with hers, his left hand grasping her 
wrists, his right free to utilize the pillow, she can but plead for 
continued life: first a reprieve until tomorrow, then one of a half 
hour, and finally until she says one prayer. She had deceived her 
father for one she loved; she had knowingly given Cassio false 
hopes of an interview with Othello; she had lied about a handker- 
chief. Those are the sins with which Desdemona must confront 
her Maker. 

With artistic validity and unerring truth to character Desde- 
mona’s last moments continue and reinforce her tragic unawareness 
which began at the outset of Othello’s suspicions and change in 
demeanor. Her tragedy consistently arises, develops, ane culminates 
as a consequence of the gradual envelopment of calamitous events 
that she fails to suspect until her final moments of consciousness. 
Hence she understandably takes no steps to ward off those cala- 
mitous events. 

Pennsylvania State University Tuomas D. BowMAN 





THOMAS HEYWOOD AND LITERARY PIRACY 


The unenviable occupant of the foremost place among Renais- 
sance plagiarists is Anthony Nixon.‘ Compared with Nixon, other 
literary pirates seem quite modest; yet so widespread was this 
‘modesty’ that not infrequently the victims were compelled to re- 
mind plagiarists of the gravity of their offense. As Owen Felt- 
ham pointed out in 1628, ‘‘there is no cheating like the Felony 
of Wit: Hee which theeues that, robbes the Owner, and coozens 


18 See V, ii, 81. 
19 See III, iv, 18-19. 


1See F. P. Wilson, ‘‘Some English Mock-Prognostications,’’ The Library, 
4th ser., xix (1939), 28-31; and Lambert Ennis, ‘‘ Anthony Nixon: Jacobean 
Plagiarist and Hack,’’ HLQ, ur (1939-40), 577-401. However, in connection 
with another case, I have cautione e the pitfalls of raising the charge 
i lagiarism,’’ 


of word-piracy indiscriminatel Note on Renaissance i 
438-439) 


N&Q, new ser., mt [1956], 
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those that heare him.’ But this and similar pronouncements did not 
curtail the activities of literary pirates; indeed, as a measure 
of the effect that Feltham’s denunciation had upon plagiarists, 
shortly thereafter he himself fell victim to a publisher, Robert 
Herne, who cheerfully claimed that a number of Feltham’s 
Resolves, already in their sixth edition, were among ‘‘severall 
Papers’’ that were ‘‘most accidentally’’ committed to his care.* 
There is no doubt that the more we delve into Renaissance popular 
literature the more names will be added to our current list of 
literary pirates—a list to which I now propose to add, not without 
some regret, the name of Thomas Heywood. 

Heywood, we are assured by an authority on Renaissance pla- 
giarism, was opposed to any imitation that was ‘servile’ rather 
than ‘re-interpretative’;* on one occasion, indeed, he protested 
the theft of two poems from his Troia Britannica, while on another 
he attacked the *‘Pedant’’ who bluntly appropriated certain of his 
translations of Ovid.’ But this view, I find, is directly opposed 
to his own practice: for while he was ready to denounce literary 
piracy where others were concerned, he did not hesitate to lift two 
passages from another work. These were used in The Hierarchie of 
the Blessed Angells (1635); and though this is a compilation of 
items from other writers,* the two passages in question constitute a 
‘servile’ imitation of another author and thus create a discrepancy 
between Heywood’s principles and his actual practice. 

Heywood’s victim was Thomas Milles, collector and translator 
of the massive work of reference entitled The Treasurie of Auncient 
and Moderne Times.’ Milles did not acknowledge his authorities on 
every page in the manner of Meres or Allott; in his title page, how- 
ever, he explicitly affirmed that the work was translated ‘‘ out of that 


2 Resolves, 3rd ed. (London, 1628-29), ‘‘ Address to the Reader.’’ This 
particular ‘‘ Address’’ was not part of the earlier editions. 
8 Another among Herne’s ‘‘severall Papers’’: Bacon’s Essayes. See my 
resentation of the evidence in ‘‘Bacon and Feltham: Victims of Literary 
iracy,’’ N¢-Q, new ser., V (1958), 63-65. 
*Harold O. White, Plagiarism and Imitation During the Renaissance 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935), pp. 151-53. 
5 Ibid., pp. 188-89; and Arthur M. Clark, Thomas Heywood (Oxford, 1931), 
. 80-83. 
ss * Heywood himself acknowledges his debt not only to numerous classical 
and Christian writers, but also to such contemporary works as Jacques de 
Billy’s Anthologia Sacra (1575), John Dove’s A Confutation of Atheisme 
(1605), Henry Grennwood’s Tormenting Tophet (1615), Thomas Godwin’s 
Moses and Aaron (1625), and so forth. See the Hierarchie, pp. 19, 25, 66, 396, 
ete. Cf. A. M. Clark, op. cit., pp. 143-150. 
7 (London, vol. I, 1613; vol. II, 1619). 
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Worthy Spanish Gentleman, Pedro Mexio. And M. Francesco San- 
souino, that Famous Italian. As also, of those Honourable French- 
men, Anthonie Du Verdier, Lord of Vaupriuauz: Loys Guyon, Sieur 
de la Nauche, Counsellor vnto the King: Claudius Gruget, Parisian, 
&c.’’* Heywood, however, did not make a similar acknowledgment, 
but helped himself to Milles’ translation of two of the great common- 
places of the Renaissance, the erect stature of man as opposed to the 
downward-tending beasts and the comparison of the tripartite soul 
to the triune Godhead. Some would argue, no doubt, that no author 
could justly claim the exclusive right to formulate commonplaces 
that have been handed down from generation to generation. This 
is undeniably true, yet when such a formulation is lifted almost 
word for word from another author, the situation changes and the 
matter clearly becomes one of literary piracy. This, at any rate, is 
the case with Heywood. 

One of the Renaissance authors most responsible for the dis- 
semination of the comparison of the three faculties of the soul 
to the three persons of the Godhead was Sir Walter Ralegh. As he 
reminded his contemporaries, 


The Schoole-men resemble the Minde or Soule of Man to God, in this respect 
especially; because that as in the Minde there are three distinct powers, or 
faculties (to wit) Memorie, Vnderstanding, and Will, and yet all these, being 
of reall differences, are but one minde: so in God there are three distinct 
persons, the Father, Sonne, and holy Ghost, and yet but one God.® 


Actually, this commonplace is not a legacy of the ‘‘Schoole-men’’ ; 
it is encountered av early as St. Augustine, who was in all probabil- 
ity its originator.’’ But be that as it may, the Elizabethans and the 
Jacobeans found it particularly suitable to their constant search 
after ‘ties’ between the divine plane and the microcosm of man.** 
Heywood’s use of it, therefore, is not unique; what is unique is 


8 The re work employed by Milles was Pedro Mexia’s Silva de varia 
e, 


leccién (Seville, 1542). Its translations into French and Italian were con- 
siderably augmented, the Italian by Sansovino, the French by Gruget and 
pms by du Verdier. A comparison of these versions revealed that Milles 
made use primarily of du Verdier’s text (see below notes 12 and 16). It ma 
be noted, incidentally, that Milles was not the first to make Mexia’s wor 
available in English: an earlier version was attempted by Thomas Fortescue 
under the title The Foreste, or Collection of Historyes (London, 1571). 

® The History of the World (London, 1614), p. 23. 

10 De Trinitate, X, 17-19; ef. XIV, 8-15. 

11 For a re-iteration of the idea, see John Donne, Siz Sermons Upon Sever- 
all Occasions (Cambridge, 1634), II, 28-31; Sir Thomas Browne, Religio 
Medici, I, 12; Edward Benlowes, Theophila, VIII, 42-43; He Ainsworth, 
The Orthodox Foundation of Religion (London, 1641), p. 22; William Loe, 
The Mysterie of Mankind (London, 1619), p. 47; Andrew Willet, Hezapla in 
Genesin (Cambridge, 1605), p. 15; John Dove, A Confutation of Atheisme 
(London, 1605), p. 37; John Woolton, A Newe Anatomie of Whole Man 
(London, 1576), fol. 11; Joseph Fletcher, The Historie of the Perfect-Cursed- 
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that he found it necessary to stoop to plagiarism. Following are 
the two texts, a comparison of which eliminates the possibility of an 
accidental formulation on Heywood’s part: 


Milles 

looke how God (by his increated pov. _. , 
is wholly God, and in all places 
viuifieth and gouerneth all thinges, 
and (as the Apostle saith) Wee mooue, 
liue, and haue our being in him: Euen 
so, the Soule giueth life in the Body, 
to euery thereof. And now behold 
how she is said to bee the Image 

of God, like as in a Trinity. For 
albeit, that (by Nature) she can bee 
but one, yet it is most certaine, that 
she hath in her selfe three seuerall 
Dignities, to wit, Vnderstanding, Will, 
and Memory. And looke how the Sonne 
is begotten of the Father, and the 
Holy-Ghost proceedeth both of the one 
and the other: In like manner, is the 
Will engendred of the Vnderstanding, 
and Memory hath her procreation from 
them both. And euen as the three 
persons of the Trinitie are but one 
God; so the three powers of the 
Soule, are but one only Soule,.12 


Heywood 

as God by his vncreated Power 
is wholly God, gouerni 
and giuing life to all things; 
(for as the Apostle saith, In Him we 
liue, moue, and haue our Being) euen 
so the Soule of his prouidence giueth 
life to the bodie, and vnto part 
thereof; and is said to be pony 
of God, like as in the Trinitie: for 
though in name it is 
but one Soule, yet hath it 
in it selfe three excellent dignities, 
The Vnderstanding, the Will, and the 
Memorie. And as the Son is begotten 
of the Father and the Holy-Ghost, 
and proceedeth both from the one and 
the other; in like manner is the Will 
ingendred of the Vnderstanding 
and Memorie. 

And as the three persons 
of the Trinitie are but one God, 
so these three powers and faculties 
of the Soule make but one Soule.1% 


The other commonplace lifted from Milles is the time-honored 


concept of the upright form of man. According to the summary 


of this idea by Andrew Willet, 


Mans bodie hath the preheminence in respect of his upright stature, whereas 
other creatures looke downeward, whereby he should be admonished to looke 
upward toward his creator, and to behold the heavens, as also thereby is 
signified the loftie dominion and command, which is given unto man over 
other creatures.1¢ 

As I have indicated elsewhere in detail, the popularity of this 
concey't is truly astounding;’® and though Heywood could easily 
have re-phrased it, once again he preferred Milles’ words to a fresh 
re-statement of his own. This plagiarism is all the more clear when 
we cor sider that Heywood’s text, given below, begins exactly where 


his previously-quoted paragraph on the tripartite soul left off; 


Blessed Man (London, 1629), pp. 8-9; Samuel Purchas, Purchas his Pilgrim 
(Londo a, 1619), pp. 120-121; John Swan, Speculum Mundi (Cambridge, 1635), 
p. 500; ct al. Cf. my comments in ‘‘The Numerological Approach to Cosmic 
Order curing the English Renaissance,’’ Isis, xLrx (1958), especially pp. 393- 
394 


12 Treasurie (London, 1613), p. 18; translated from Les diwerses lecons 
d’Antoise Du Verdier, 2nd ed. (Lyon, 1580), p. 27, in turn an adaptation 
of Pedio Mexia’s work cited above. 

18 Hierarchie (London, 1635), p. 375. 

14 Hexapla in Genesin (Cambridge, 1605), p 31. 

15 ‘* Renaissance Ideas on Man’s Upright Form,’’ JHI, xrx (1958), 256-58. 
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while in Milles we find a similar proximity, the following comments 
being separated from his previous ones by less than twenty lines: 


Milles 


Man then was Created, to the end 
that 


he might acknowledge his God, and 
in knowing him, to honour him; and in 
honouring, to loue him; and in louing, 
to serue and obey him: and all this 
to no other end, but that finally 

he might attaine to that end, for 
which he was created: to wit, the 
fruition of his God and Maker. For 
this cause, he made him with an 
erected and vpright eu My not so 
much for his dissimilitude fré the 
brutish Beasts, who are crooked, 
bended and looking downe vpon the 
Earth: as to mount 


Heywood 

Man then was created according to the 
Image of God, that euerie Like delight- 
ing in his Like, hee should euermore 
wish to bee vnited vnte his Similitude, 
which is God: first, to acknowledge 
him: next, in knowing him, to honor 
him; and in honoring him, to loue 
him; and in louing him, to serue and 
obey him. 


For this 
cause he made him with an 
vpright and erected body, not so 
much for his dissimilitude vnto 
beasts, (who be stooping and crooked, 
hauing their eyes directed to the 
earth) as to eleuate his lookes, 


his 
vnderstanding, and Gutte his eyes 
vnto the Heauens, his originall, 
to contemplate there Diuine occasions 
and ent, leauing the Terres- 
triall as vaine.1¢ 


and to mount his vnderstanding 
toward heauen his original; 


leaning all the obiects of terrestriall 


vanities, and exercising his faculties 


in the contemplation and speculation 
of things sub! and permanent.1" 
The majority of Renaissance writers agreed with Feltham that 
‘‘the Felony of Wit’’ is a serious offense and made every possible 
effort to revise old ideas—if they had to be used at all—by re-casting 
them in a fresh context. Theoretically, Heywood also adhered to 
these views; but in practice, though lacking neither the ingenuity 
nor the imagination to revise commonplaces, he departed from 
the standards set, however loosely, by his equals and superiors in 
both poetry and prose. And though he is not, of course, as guilty 
as either Herne or Nixon, the difference is one of degree, not of 
kind; and his indulgence in plagiarism, even on a limited scale, 
necessarily places a blemish on his character. But here we may 
allow the matter to rest until some others, as willing but more 
able, pursue our literary detections still further afield. 
University of California C. A. PaTRIpEs 





FALS ENEAS AND SELY DIDO 


In his note, ‘‘T wo Alterations of Virgil in Chaucer’s Dido,’’ Spec- 
ulum, xm (1938), 454-457, E. Bagby Atwood seeks to establish 
whether the passages of the Legend of Dido at ll. 1114-24 (Dido’s 

16 Treasurie, pp. 18-19; translated from du Verdier’s adaptation (pp. 27-28) 


of Mexia’s text, cited above. 
1? Hierarchie, p. 375. 
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gifts to Aeneas) and at ll. 1326-29 (Aeneas’ departure by night 
from Dido) are ‘‘entirely products of Chaucer’s invention.’’ 

In his treatment of the gifts, he cites Aeneid, V, 570-572, where 
mention is made of Dido’s gift of a Sidonian horse; Aeneid, VII, 
274-279, where a description occurs of Latinus’ gift of horses to 
Aeneas; and Aeneid, XI, 72-75, where there is a reference to robes 
given by Dido to Aeneas: the lack of correspondence in detail he, 
perhaps rightly, dismisses as unimportant. Two passages, however, 
are omitted from this list, surprisingly in the case of the first, 
which occurs at Aeneid, IV, 260-264, for the suggestion has been 
made that the garment here mentioned is identical with the one 
described at Aeneid, XI, 72-75:* Aeneas is discovered at Carthage 
by Mervury : 


Aenean fundantem arces ac tecta novantem 
conspicit: atque illi stellatus iaspide fulva 
ensis erat, Tyrioque ardebat murice laena, 
demissa ex umeris, dives quae munera Dido 
fecerat et tenui telas discreverat auro. 


There is further suggestion here for ‘‘an agile mind.’” 

The other passage occurs in the later portion of the Aeneid, at IX, 
263-266, where Iulus speaks of the gifts which will be granted to 
Nisus, Aeneas once restored to his sight : 


bina dabo argento perfecta atque aspera signis 
pocula, devicta genitor quae cepit Arisba, 

et tripodas geminos, auri duo magna talenta, 
cratera antiquom, quem dat Sidonia Dido. 


Here, in the last line, seems to be a real element of correspondence :* 
a vessel, while not specifically of gold, is yet mentioned in close 
proximity to gold, and the context again suggests rich gifts. It is 
worth noting too that shortly afterwards, at ll. 269-271, Iulus 


1 J. Sparrow, Half-lines and Repetitions in Virgil ¢ ford, 1931), p. 67, cited 


by R. G. Austin, Aeneid IV (Oxford, 1955), 90. A. 8. Pease, Aenea TV (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1935), refers to Cl. Jowrn., xx (1925), 270 (Ogle): 
Pease’s monumental edition is ignored by Atwood. 

2 These lines suggest that the sword also was a gift from Dido: cf. Pease, 
op. oit., ad loc. Austin entertains the same view in his edition: cf. his The 
Fourth Book of the Aeneid (Oxford, 1951), p. 9. Though reference is later 
(1. 647) made to a sword left by Aeneas, which is referred to as ‘‘ Dardanium’’ 
and represented (it seems) as a gift from Aeneas to Dido, ‘‘non hos quaesitum 
munus in usus,’’ it must at the same time be borne in mind that Aeneas, in 
flight, still has a sword, which he uses to sever the cable at ll. 579-580: 

inaque eripit ensem 
fulmineum, strictoque ferit retinacula ferro. 
As it is unlikely that Virgil is here guilty of carelessness, we must — a 
deep poignancy in the uses to which these exchanged swords, are put. See er 
my ‘‘Swords at Carthage’’ Classical Philology, tim (1958), 234-236. 

8 Atwood dismisses (p. 455, n. 3) the resemblance (suggested by Skeat and 
Koch) between 1. 1122 and Aeneid, I, 640-641: the latter passage may neverthe- 
less have served to colour Chaucer’s account in 
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promises the horse (and armour) of Turnus. Chaucer’s ‘‘ thoughtful 
reading’’ may then be held to have extended further than Atwood 
allows. 

As for the departure of Aeneas, the similarity of Chaucer’s version 
to the account in the Rawlinson Excidium Troie, quoted by Atwood, 
is beyond question. It may be remarked in addition, however, that 
a sufficient number of the ingredients of this account are present 
in the Virgilian narrative to enable Chaucer to follow ‘‘so inferior 
and amateurish a version,’’ though distortion has occurred in it in 
order to achieve, perhaps less a change of emphasis, than compres- 
sion. That the event took place by night is made clear from Aeneid, 
IV, 522; the following passage, beginning 


et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
corpora per terras, 


sets the context of sleep (though Virgil introduces it to emphasize 
Dido’s wakefulness); Aeneas, moreover, at |. 555, ‘‘earpebat 
somnos’’ and, at |. 572, ‘‘eorripit e somno corpus.’’ It is possible 
also that Chaucer has been influenced by his recollection of Dido’s 
dream at ll. 465-466: 


agit ipse furentem 
in somnis ferus Aeneas... 


The immediacy of the departure is suggested by ll. 571-572, and by 
Aeneas’ ensuing speech, which begins with the word ‘‘ praecipites’’ 
and so recalls Mereury’s 

non fugis hine praeceps, dum praecipitare potestas? 
in 1. 565. Aeneas’ treachery is made apparent by many of the terms 
employed by Dido, beginning with her first violent outburst at 
ll. 305-306 : 


dissimulare etiam sperasti, perfide, tantum 
posse nefas tacitusque mea decedere terra? 


Furthermore, Dido herself, in spite of what has gone before, does 
not seem at ll. 584 ff. to anticipate the fleet’s departure which the 
dawn reveals to her. 

These remarks, however, perhaps serve more to illuminate the 
composition of the Rawlinson Excidium Troie than that of the 
Legend of Dido. Yet they are a necessary prelude to comment on 
the statement made by Atwood that the detail (of the sword left 
at the head of the bed) ‘‘is not found in Virgil.’’ That Aeneas 
leaves behind a sword is indicated at Aeneid, IV, 507, ‘‘ensemque 
relictum,’’ and at ll. 495-497: 


erige, et arma viri, thalamo quae fixa reliquit 
impius, exuviasque omnes, lectumque iugalem, 
quo perii, superinponant. 
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These lines also give a general statement of the whereabouts of 
Aeneas’ arms, and it may well be that ‘‘thalamo fixa’’ is warrant 
enough for Chaucer’s ‘‘ Right at her beddes heed.’’* That this was 
a natura! place for keeping important personal possessions seems 
to be indicated by the Prologue of the Canterbury Tales, ll. 295-296: 


For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bokes, clad in blak or reed. 


Given the closeness of Chaucer’s expression to the ‘‘ad caput lecti’’ 
of the Rawlinson Excidium Troie, one would hesitate to make this 
point, if it were not that Chaucer’s account includes a detail which 
must have been taken from Virgil. Atwood (following Skeat, p. 323, 
n. ad loc.) remarks (p. 457, n. 1) on the connection between ‘‘A 
cloth he lafte,’’ at 1. 1332, and ‘‘Iliaeas vestes’’ of Aeneid, IV, 648; 
he fails, however, to comment on the absence of the detail from the 
Rawlinson Excidium Troie, and neither ventures to discuss the 
(perhaps remote) possibility of coincidence nor sufficiently stresses 
what is probable, the close integration by Chaucer of his source- 
material at this point. 

It would seem that, in the ease of both of the passages under 
discussion, Atwood has underestimated the truth of the claim made 
by Chaucer at 1. 1002: 

[ coude folwe, word for word, Virgyle. 
University of Manchester i D. B. BRADLEY 





AENEAS’ VISION OF CREUSA AND 
MILTON ’S TWENTY-THIRD SONNET 

In Sonnet XXIII Milton writes of his ‘‘late espoused Saint/ 
Brought to [him] like Alcestis from the grave’’; but the similitude 
of his vision with the Alcestis story ends with the veiled appearance. 
Aleestis is restored to Admetus; Milton’s wife is not restored, 
for ‘‘as to embrace me she inclin’d,/I wak’d, she fled, and day 
brought back my night.’’ 

But perhaps another image intruding from another classical 
source upon Milton’s mind supplied a poignant original for the 
final lines. I speak of the vision of Creiisa appearing to Aeneas 
in Book II of thy Aeneid. Here the ghostly wife, consoling her grief- 
stricken husband, says finally : 


‘iamque yale et nati serva communis amorem.’ 
haec ubi dicta dedit, lacrimantem et multa volentem 


#One should perhaps also remark the proximity of ‘‘lectum iugalem’’ in 
1, 496. 
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dicere deseruit, tenuisque recessit in auras. 

ter conatus ibi collo dare bracchia circum; 

ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 

par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 
sic demum socios consumpta nocte reviso.1 


In both poems the vision of the wife flees just as the husband 
would embrace it. The wording also is close. As well saturated 
with the Aeneid as Milton’s mind was, it would be extremely 
unlikely that he not think of Aeneas’ vision of his lost wife when 
he wrote of his own vision. The similarity can hardly be overlooked. 

As important as the parallel vision, perhaps, is Creiisa’s reference 
to Ascanius: ‘‘ ‘iamque vale et nati serva communis amorem.’ ’’ 
If, as seems most likely, Milton recalled the episode from the 
Aeneid as he wrote, he must have also recalled Creiisa’s request. 
The parallel between his position and that of the Trojan hero 
would be more strikingly close if the vision in the sonnet was 
Mary Powell, not Katherine Woodcook. The child Deborah, for 
whom Mary gave her life, had lived. The vision of Creiisa brings 
with it Creiisa’s request and would hardly have been conjured up 
in Milton’s mind without his remembrance of the request; and 
whereas the vision’s appropriateness to the situation after Mary’s 
death is excellent, it would fit less well the conditions following 
the death of Katherine, whose child had died with her. Thus 
Creiisa, asking from the underworld that Aeneas guard his love 
for their child and as a shadow fleeing from his arms as thrice 
he tries to embrace her, fits Mary’s place in Milton’s biography 
especially well, far better than she fits Katherine’s. If the Vir- 
gilian vision was contributory to the Miltonic, then in the current 
controversy over the subject of the sonnet this fact will tend to 
support the candidacy of Mary as the wife referred to.” 

University of Kentucky Tuomas B. Stroup 





LEO TOLSTOY’S ENIGMATIC ‘‘A HISTORY M. D.’’ 


In his diary entry for 18 January 1851, Leo Tolstoy listed his 
plans for the following day ; the last of these reads: ‘‘ Pisat’ istoriiu 


1 Bk. II, 789-795. Though other images as sources for the sonnet have been 
suggested (Raleigh’s ‘‘Vision upon the Conceipt of the Faerie Queene,’’ 
Martio Bartolini’s ‘‘Sogno nel qual vidde la sua donna, che gid era morta,’’ 
his ‘‘Apparitione della sua donna at and ‘‘The Vision of Matilda’’ 
prefixed to Drayton’s Matilda), apparently Aeneas’ vision of Creiisa has not 


2See John T. Shawcross, ‘‘ Milton’s Sonnet 23’’, N¢Q, n.s., UI en 202- 
204, for a summary of the arguments and the conclusion to be drawn. 
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m. d.’" Translated into English, this Russian phrase means: ‘‘To 
write a history m. d.’’ There have been three interpretations of the 
letters ‘‘m. d.’’ It has been suggested that they stand for ‘‘of my 
childhood’’ (‘‘moego detstva’’) and that the whole remark is the 
first mention of Tolstoy’s earliest published work, the novel Child- 
hood, Another reading of the enigmatic letters has been ‘‘of a 
bygone day’’ (‘‘minuvshego dnia’’) ; and in this case the statement 
has been considered either as a reference to a projected description 
of a ball or as the initial allusion to the type of structure which 
Tolstoy later tried to use in ‘‘A History of Yesterday,’’ his earliest 
extant excursion into belles-lettres. Still another interpretation 
offered for ‘‘m. d.’’ has been’ ‘‘of my day’’ (‘‘moego dnia’’), and 
in this connection it has been proposed that the diary notation is the 
first mention either of the narrative framework attempted in ‘‘A 
History of Yesterday’’ or of the conception of Childhood.* 

If the first theory, which holds that Tolstoy was thinking of ‘‘a 
history of my childhood’’ and that this was linked to Childhood, 
were acceptable, the first reference to Childhood would be moved 
back by five and a half months.’ In addition, there would be strong 
grounds for the suspicion that Tolstoy may have been experimenting 
with two radically different prose styles in March and April 1851, 
that while he was working on the highly original ‘‘A History of 
Yesterday,’’ he may have been planning, or perhaps even writing, 
the relatively conventional first draft of Childhood. On the surface, 
this theory seems to be very plausible; however, an examination of 
the relevant evidence shows that this view is without any foundation 
in fact. 

The case for interpreting ‘‘a history m. d.’’ as ‘‘a history of my 
childhood’’ and connecting it to Childhood rests on the assumption 
that Tolstoy either intended Childhood to be primarily an auto- 
biographical work or else that he wished to exercise an author’s 
prerogative in passing it off as such. The first alternative is con- 
tradicted by Tolstoy’s unequivocal statement of 1903: ‘‘My inten- 
tion [in Childhood] was to describe not iny history, but that of my 


1 Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoy, Polnoe sobranie sochinenii, ed. V. G. Chertkov 
(Moscow, 1934), xuv1, 45. 

2 These alternatives, which I shall analyze below, are given in N. N. Gusev’s 
Lev Nikolaevich Tolstoi, Materialy k biografiti (Moscow, 1954-57), 1, 276-277, 
and 1, 881. Guser’s final and arbitrary conclusions are that Tolstoy was 
planning ‘‘a history of my day’’ and that the plan was connected with Child- 
hood. Brief references to this problem appear in Tolstoy, Polnoe sobranie, 
xvi, 300 and 335; ibid. (1928), 1, 305; L. N. Tolstoy, Sobranie sochinenii 
(Moscow, 1953), x1v, 349; and 8. Bychkov, L. N. Tolstoi (Moscow, 1954), p. 19. 

8 The Arst remark by Tolstoy that can definitely be considered a reference 
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childhood friends, and from this there resulted an incoherent mix- 
ture of the events of their and my childhood ....’’ Both alternatives 
are negated by Tolstoy’s undispatched letter of 18 November 1852 
to the editor Nekrasov, who first published Childhood in the ninth 
issue of The Contemporary for the same year. In this letter a very 
irate Tolstoy took Nekrasov severely to task for daring to change the 
title from Childhood to A History of My Childhood: ‘‘. . . [The] 
title A History of My Childhood contradicts the thought of the work. 
Who has any interest in my childhood ?’”* 

The second interpretation, ‘‘a history of a bygone day,’’ is based 
on two separate views. One of these runs as follows: Tolstoy’s diary 
entry for 17 January indicates that on that ‘‘bygone day’’ he 
planned to attend the Zakrevskii ball; and if he really did go to 
the ball, then perhaps it was this event that he wished to describe 
in the narrative he mentioned in his diary on the next day. This 
hypothesis cannot be accepted because there is no evidence that 
Tolstoy either intended to go or went to the ball on 17 January.* 
According to the other view, a projected story known as ‘‘a history 
of a bygone day’’ could have anticipated the general structure which 
Tolstoy attempted when he began ‘‘A History of Yesterday’’ on 
26 March; such a story could have been what Tolstoy had in mind 
when he stated in the introductory paragraph of ‘‘A History of 
Yesterday’’ that he had ‘‘long wanted to describe the intimate 
side of the life of one day.’ This thesis is reasonable as far as it 
goes, but it is obviously based on meager evidence. 

‘* A history of my day,’’ the third interpretation, is supported by 
two conflicting lines of inference. One is that a plan for a story 
referred to as ‘‘a history of my day’’ would have been a logical 
anticipation of the type of narrative which Tolstoy later tried to use 
in ‘‘A History of Yesterday’’; but this explanation suffers from the 
same limitation here as it did when it appeared in connection with 
‘*a history of a bygone day.’’ According to the other explanation, 
certain facts about the structure and development of Childhood 
justify a preliminary plan for this novel by the name of ‘‘a history 
of my day.’’ It is stated that Childhood is narrated in the first 
person, and the obvious and correct implication is that this would 
also have been a characteristic of ‘‘a history of my day.’’ Further, 


to Childhood is to be found in his diary entry for 3 July 1851. Tolstoy, Polnoe 
sobranie, XVI, 65. 

4P. I. Biriukov, L. N. Tolstoi, Biografiia (Berlin, 1921), 1, 21-22. Tolstoy, 
Polnoe sobranie, 1, 331-332. 

5 Tolstoy, Polnoe sobranie, xivi, 44-45. 

6 Ibid., pp. 55-56. Ibid., 1, 279. 
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it is pointed out that Childhood describes two days in a boy’s life, 
that the second and third drafts show the crossed-out heading ‘‘ First 
Day,’’ and that Tolstoy’s diary in the spring of 1852 also mentions 
the ‘‘first’’ and ‘‘second’’ days into which the novel is divided. 
What, then, would be more natural than an early plan limited to the 
occurrences of one day? The fatal weakness of this part of the 
argument is that while the second, third, and final drafts of Child- 
hood and the reflection of the third in Tolstoy’s diary are used to 
substantiate ‘‘a history of my day,’’ the first draft, whose over-all 
structure differs so radically from the later versions, is ignored.” 
Any attempt to support ‘‘a history of my day’’ by linking it to 
Childhood also results in a contradiction similar to that deseribed in 
the analysis of ‘‘a history of my childhood’’: while ‘‘a history of my 
day’’ indicates an autobiographical account or one that is to be re- 
presented to the public as such, Tolstoy firmly denied any intentions 
of this sort with respect to Childhood. 

Evidence that has been overlooked suggests ‘‘a history of a bygone 
day’’ and ‘‘a history of my day’’ as reasonable alternative inter- 
pretations. This evidence is contained in a letter which Tolstoy 
wrote to his aunt, Tat’iana Aleksandrovna Erzgol’skaia, on 17 
January 1851, the day before the composition of the diary remark 
under discussjon. In the letter Tolstoy informed his aunt that, if 
he but had the time, he would like to include a description of the 
day he spent at the home of his friends, the D’iakovs.* It appears, 
then, that Tolytoy’s mysterious remark really referred to a projected 
narrative basyd on his day with the D’iakovs. 

The idea of using a single day as the framework for a story 
evidently intrigued Tolstoy. On 26 March he began ‘‘A History 
of Yesterday.’’ This framework appeared again in his diary within 
a month, on 17 April, when he visualized ‘‘a history of a day at the 
hunt.’”® Later that year, on 3 June, Tolstoy started ‘‘Still Another 
Day.’”° 
Northwestern Uyjiversity Peter Rupy 





SIR LEWIS NAMIER AND AUDEN’S ‘‘MUSEE DES BEAUX ARTS’”’ 


A passage in Sir Lewis Namier’s England in the Age of the 
American Revolution (London, 1930) offers a striking parallel to 
Auden’s ‘‘Musée des Beaux Arts’’ (in Another Time, New York, 


1 Ibid., 1, 103-166. 

8 Ibid. (1935), Lix, 84-85. 
® Ibid., xiv1, 59 

10 Tbid., 1, 294. 
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1940),? and may help us to interpret that poem. The similarity is 
specifically seen in the allusion to Breughel’s Icarus. Towards the 
end of a speculation on historical comedy, Namier writes: 


Similarly, in Brueghel’s [sic] ‘‘ Fall of Icarus’’ the true humour of the tragedy 
is not so much the pair of naked legs sticking out of the water, as the complete 
unconcern of all the potential onlookers; not even the fisherman who sits on 
the shore notices what has happened.(p. 149) 


Auden uses Breughel to illustrate his theme that ‘‘ About suffering 
they were never wrong,/The Old Masters’’ : 

In Breughel’s Icarus, for instance: how everything turns away 

Quite leiswely from the disaster; the ploughman may 

Have heard the splash, the forsaken cry, 

But for him it was not ~n important failure; the sun shone 

As it had to on the white legs rape: agree ¢ into the green 

Water ; and the expensive delicate ship that must have seen 

Something amazing, a boy falling out of the sky, 

Had somewhere to get to and sailed calmly on. (p. 34) 

The parallel here is not one of exact wording but of the use to 
which Breughel is put. For this purpose, let us look more closely 
at the context of the passage in Namier. He is writing about the 
‘*structure of polities at the accession of George III’’ in 1760—more 
particularly, about the conflict between Bute and Newcastle, which 
provides such fine material ‘‘for an exquisite comedy’’ (p. 147). 
This type of ‘‘ historical comedy’’ demands a searching ironic insight 
from its author, who ‘‘would have to ascertain and recognise the 
deeper irrelevancies and incoherence of human actions, which are 
not so much directed by reason, as invested by it ex post facto 
with the appearances of logic and rationality’’ (p. 147). Thus, 
historic events only ‘‘acquire some sense’’ if taken in perspective, 
‘at an astronomical distance. . .’’; ‘‘at close quarters, the actions 
of men are in no way correlated in weight and value to the results 
they produce’’ (p. 148). This line of reasoning leads Namier to 
his conclusion: ‘‘History is made up of juggernauts, revolting to 
human feeling in their blindness; supremely humorous in their 
stupidity’’ (p. 148). The examples from art, one from Goya and 
one from Breughel, are used to support this conclusion. The Goya, 
which Namier ecalls.‘‘the highest level of historical humour’’ 
(p. 148), is a picture of a military execution of Spanish rebels: 


A bundle of feeling, suffering humanity is huddled together in the last stages 
of agony, despair, or defiance, and facing them stands a row of the most 
perfectly trained Napoleonic soldiers, with their hats and rifles all cocked at the 
same angle. One knows that the next moment the rebels will be at peace, 
inanimate matter, and the firing squad will dissolve into a number of very 
ordinary, dull human beings. (pp. 148-149) 


1 First published in New Writing, Spring, 1939, as ‘‘Palais des Beaux 
Arts’’ (Joseph Warren Beach, The Making of the Auden Canon, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957, p. 287). 
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The ‘‘Similarly’’ of the next sentence relates Breughel’s Fall of 
Icarus to the picture by Goya: both are examples of ‘‘historical 
comedy.’’ 

The theme of this long passage from Namier is clearly reflected 
in Auden’s ‘‘Musée des Beaux Arts,’’ although Auden uses the 
term ‘‘suffering’’ for what Namier thinks of, more generally, as 
the workings of history. Both writers set forth an ironic and 
‘*practical’’ view of human events, with emphasis on ‘‘the deeper 
irrelevancies and incoherence of human actions’’ (Namier, p. 147). 
Thus, the ‘‘torturer’s horse/ Seratches its innocent behind on a 
tree,’’ and ‘‘even the dreadful martyrdom must run its course’’ 
(Auden, p. 34). In this sense of the importunate demands of daily 
life, Breughel’s Icarus becomes an example of ironic humor. As 
Namier puts jt, ‘‘the true humour of the tragedy . . . [is] the com- 
plete unconcern of all the potential onlookers . . .’’ (p. 149). To the 
ploughman, ‘‘it was not an important failure,’’ and ‘‘the expensive 
delicate ship’’ continued ‘‘ealmly on’’; it ‘‘Had somewhere to get 
to’’ (Auden, p. 34) and could not tarry for mere symbolic or mytho- 
logical purposes. It is only at the ‘‘astronomical distance’’ (Namier, 
p. 148) of art that these events are seen in their true perspective. 
Rutgers University MAURICE CHARNEY 





A 1613 CHAUCER ALLUSION 


So far as { have been able to ascertain, no note has been taken 
of a somewhat obscure reference to Chaucer made by Samuel 
Purchas in 1613 in Purchas His Pilgrimage. Chapter XV of Book 
Five of this work is entitled ‘‘A Continuation of the Former 
Discourse Touching the Religions of Iapon,’’ and here, in the midst 
of a discussion of an alleged variety of Japanese confession, 
Purchas takes time out to denounce the Jesuits, citing Chaucer 
as an authority on the evils of confession. 

Retailing the materials of Josephus Acosta, Purchas tells of a 
strange device found ‘‘in Ocaca [among] very high and steepe 
Rockes, which haue pikes or points on them aboue two hundred 
fadome high.’ The contrivance consists of ‘‘a great rodde of 
Iron of three fadome long,’’ at the end of which ‘‘is a ballance 
tied, whereof the scales are so bigge, as a man may sit in one 


1 Unless othrwise specified, the quotations from Purchas His Pilgrimage are 
from pp. 445-447. 
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of them.’’ Every pilgrim is made to step into the scales by ‘‘ Goquis 
(which bee Diuels in humane shape),’’ at which time, of course, 
one half of the scales ‘‘presently hangeth downe. . . . Then the 
Goquis telleth the poore Pilgrim that hee must confesse all the 
sins that he can remember with a lowde voice. . . . At euery sinne 
mentioned, the other scale falles a little, till that hauing told all, 
it remaines equall with the other, wherein the sorrowfull penitent 
sits.’’ The honest confessor is finally allowed to come forth un- 
harmed, but if a pilgrim conceal a sin, ‘‘the empty scale yeelded not, 
and if when hee was vrged to confesse, he grew obstinate, the Goquis 
cast him down from the top, where in an instant he is broken 
into a thousand peeces. . . . The place hereof is called Sangenotocoro, 
that is, the place of confession.”’ 

The temptation to draw an anti-Catholic parallel was too strong 
ty be resisted by Purchas, a ‘‘ Minister at Estwood in Essex.’’* Puns 
he: ‘‘The question is, whether euery residence of the Iesuites be 
not a Sangenotocoro of Ocaca, ...of which we may exclaime & xdxn, 
and if you will @ xdxxn, the one for the cruell terrour wherewith 
it filleth the Conseience, aud [sic] the later for the fleshly filthines 
wherein Ocaca is not blamed, but their Churches haue beene Stewes, 
and Confession, the Baude.’’ It is at this point that Purchas brings 
forth as an authority for his views ‘‘Our Chaucer in the Friers 
prologue.’’ 

The Friar’s Prologue, of course, deals not with confession, but 
with the ill will between the ‘‘worthy lymytour’’ and the Sum- 
moner. Conceivably, however, Purchas had in mind the passage 
from the General Prologue which Chaucer devoted to the ‘‘wan- 
towne’’ Friar. To Purchas—a man who held that the Roman 
Catholics had splattered ‘‘the true foundation’’ of the Christian 
religion with ‘‘ Babylonish slime’’"*—passages such as this one must 
have seemed richly corroborant. 

Duke University Date B. J. RANDALL 


2 Purchas His Pilgrimage, title page. 
8 Purchas His Pilgrimage, p. 440 
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